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Hotes. 
BISHOP ANDREW KNOX OF RAPHOE. 

He was a younger son of John Knox of Ran- 
furly, or Griff Castle, in Renfrewshire, an ancient 
Scotish family, which had been settled there since 
the thirteenth century, and froni which the cele- 
brated Reformer John Knox was also descended. 
Educated at the University of Glasgow, where 
Andrew Melville was then Principal, and was 
“laureated” there in 1579 as “ Andreas Knox’ 
[Annales Fac. Art. Glasguen]; his birth may, 
therefore, be placed about the year 1560, as the 
usual age of entering college was then fifteen, and 
the course of academical studies occupied four 
years, 1574-1579. 

Having entered the ministry, his first ecclesias- 
tical preferment was the parish of Lochevinnoch, 


in his native county of Renfrew, and diocese of 


Glasgow, to which he was appointed about 1586. 
In a few years afterwards he was translated to the 





more important charge of the town and abbey | 


church of Paisley, in the same county and diocese, 


159—; but he does not seem ever to have had | 


more than Presbyterian ordination, for the neces- 
sity of receiving that rite from the hands of a duly 
consecrated bishop was not then deemed abso- 
lutely requisite or expedient, when episcopal or- 
dination could not be obtained conveniently, and 
consequently none of the Scotish prelates, of what 


On the restoration of episcopal government by 
King James VL, in Act of Parliament of July 9, 
1606, the “ Parson of Paisley,” was auiesen to 
the long vacant see of “ The Isles,” having been 
already designated bishop in the preceding year, 
and by letters patent under the Privy Seal of 
April 2, 1606, he was also made Abbot of Icolm- 
kill or Hy, on the same day, according to Keith 


| [Scottish Bishops, p. 308]; but this ancient Clu- 


niacensian monastery was annexed to the bishopric 
of Argyll in 1617. In March, 1608, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for settling 


| affairs in the Western Isles, which were comprised 


in his remote diocese ; and, on his measures having 
been approved of by the Privy Council of Scot- 
land, he was sent to London in June to re- 
port to the King; and he was again summoned 
to the English court early in 1609, returning to 
Edinburgh in June of that year. In July he held 
a court on the island of Iona, where the “ Statutes 
of Icolmkill” were enacted for the government of 
the isles on August 23, 1609, and received the 
royal approval June 28, 1610. In July following 
the bishop was created “ Steward and Justice of 
all the North and West Isles of Scotland” (ex- 
cept Orkney and Zetland), and also “ Constable 
of the Castle of Dunyreg, in Isla,” in August of 
the same year, 1610. 

His consecration appears to have taken place 
on February 24, 1611, in the parish church of 
Leith (together with that of John Campbell, 
Bishop elect of Argyll); the officiating prelate 
having been his metropolitan, the Abp. of Glas- 
gow, assisted by the Bishops of Galloway and 
Brechin. 

By patent of June 26, 1611, he was nominated 
to the bishopric of Raphoe, in Ireland (then vacant 
by the resignation of another Scotish Bishop, 
George Montgomery); but he was certainly non- 
resident for several years subsequently, and as he 
remained in Scotland, must have continued to re- 
tain both sees. The reason of his translation to 
an Irish bishopric is said to have been because 
“King James considered him to be a very fit 


| person to undertake the charge of a diocese in 


Ulster at this time.” 

In April, 1614, the Castle of Dunyveg, which 
had been garrisoned by him for the government 
for upwards of three years, was surprised by a 
hostile chief, and the bishop proceeded from Edin- 
burgh to attempt its recovery in September ; but 
he fell into a trap, and was obliged to leave as 
hostages his son Thomas and nephew John Knox, 


| of Ranfarlie, on which he was allowed to depart. 


The hostages were subsequently liberated in No- 
vember following, on conditions never fulfilled, 


‘ t | and the castle stormed on February 3, 1615. 
was called the “Spottiswoode Succession ” (1610- 


By a statute of the Scotish parliament in June, 
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1617, a new chapter was established for the See of 
the Isles, as the ancient writs of the bishopric 
had been lost, and a new foundation was conse- 
quently necessary. It must have been shortly 
after this that Bishop Knox finally resigned his 
connection with his island diocese, as he received 
“Letters of denization” in Ireland, on Sept. 22, 
1619 [ Rot. Pat.]; and about the same time was 
called into the Privy Council of Ireland. He had 
a pension of 100/.a year from King James, which 
was withdrawn in May, 1620, “on the eve of his 
removal to Raphoe.” [ Rym. Fed. vol. viii. part 3, 
. 147.] Keith states, that “he was translated 
in the year 1622,” and “ died the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1632;” but both these dates are incorrect, 
as shown above. His episcopal residence as 
Bishop of Raphoe was at Ramullen, near Lough- 
Swilly, which he preferred to Raphoe, as there was 
a garrisoned castle there. When the Royal Visi- 
tation of the Province of Armagh was made in 
1622, the bishop was resident in his diocese, and 
laid many grievances before the commission; 
among others, the entire loss of the diocesan re- 
cords there, and the want of a cathedral, of which 
the walls only were standing, though a new roof, 
which had been two years in preparation, “ was 
to be set up this summer at the bishop's and 
parishioners’ charge.” As might be —— 
from his antecedents, he was extremely lax in 
ordaining clergymen, allowing many irregularities, 
and giving “a free entry into the ministry ” to 
Presbyterian candidates for benefices in his dio- 
cese. In short, Rishop Knox's character was more 
that of a politician than a churchman, as exem- 
plified by his proceedings in the Western Isles ; 
and though he is stated to have been “a good 
man, who did much within his diocese by propa- 
gating religion,” yet we must have regard to the 
whole tenor of his career, and, if unwilling to 





give entire credence to the accusations of into- 
lerance and persecution brought against him for 
his treatment of the Romanists in Ulster by the 
historians of that body, there is sufficient evidence 
of his having been anything but a mild or tolerant 
prelate, or a faithful member of his own church. 

Bishop Knox died on March 17, 1633, when he | 
had attained the age of about seventy-three, and 
in the twenty-third of his episcopate, dating from 
his consecration in 1611, and, according to Ware’s 
Bishops, “in the twenty-second year after his 
translation.” Place of death and interment not 
recorded ; but the former was probably at Ramul- 
len Castle. 

The authorities for the above sketch are Ware's 
Bishops, edit. Harris; Cotton's Fasti, iii. 351, 
where the date of the bishop’s death is “* March 
17, 162%,” a clerical error apparently for 163%; 
but it is not corrected in vol. v. of Jl/ustrations, §c. 
Mant's History of the Church of Ireland; Keith's 
Scottish Bishops, edit. Russell; Grub's Ecelesia- 


tical History of Scotland; Lawson's Epis. Church 
of Scotland; Gregory's Hist. of the Western High- 
lands and Isles of Scotland; Mc Crie’s Life of 
Andrew Melville; Booke of the Universall Kirke of 
Scotland ; Brenan, O'Sullivan, Porter, and Hibernia 
Dominic., §c. A.S. A, 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN BALLAD 
LITERATURE. 
BY JAMES HENRY DIXON. 
The Birth of Merlin, an Ancient Popular Ballad of 
Lower Britanny, France. 

The original of this curious production is in 
the Armoric, and may be seen in various Breton 
chap-books, also in — 

“ Barzaz-Breiz, Chants populaires de la Bretagne, 
recueillis et publiés avec une Traduction Francaise, une 
introduction, &c., et les melodies originales.” Paris, 1861, 
Didier & Co. 

Also in “ Myrdhinn, ou l’enchanteur Merlin, son his- 
toire, ses ceuvres, et son influence.” Paris, 1862. Idem, 

Both works are the erudite and interesting 
compilations of the Viscount Hersart de la Vil- 
lemarqué, Member of the Institute of France, 
&c. So much has been written about Ambrosius 
Merlin *, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the subject. The ballad is believed to be very 
ancient, and I see no reason to doubt it. The 
Viscount says : — 

“ Le voici dans sa rusticité et la simplicité primitives 
tel que les nourrices, ces conservatrices de la poésie popu- 
laire de toutes les nations le répetent pour endormir les 
enfants.” 

His “traduction” is in prose. In my trans- 
lation I have* endeavoured to preserve such 
rusticity and simplicity. I have adopted the 
two-line stanza of the original, and have made 
very trifling deviation from the phraseology. In- 
deed, such deviation has only been where the 
idiom of our language rendered it absolutel 
necessary. The burden is repeated after por | 
verse. 

“T slept in the forest all alone — 
I slept till a year and a month had flown. 
Hun eta, va mabik, va mabik! 
Hun eta, toutouik lalla ! + 
“ A fair bird perch’d on the greenwood tree, 
And he caroll’d sweetly and merrily. 
“ It was like the rippling of a rill 
At even-tide when the breeze is still. 





* Villemarqué indulges in conjectures on the deriva- 
tion of Merlin, and after going over the various forms 
of the name, such as Marthin, Myrdhinn, Marzin, 
Meller, Melziar, &c., remarks that “ Tous les lexico- 
graphes Bretons s’accordent a traduire marz par ‘ mer- 
veille’” But may not Merlin be the diminutive of the 
Celtic word merle, and so signify a little bird, in reference 
to his miraculous birth and origin? 

+ I. e. “Sleep now, my infant, my infant! 


Sleep now, my little darling!” 
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“ Such the spell of the soothing lay, 
It wafted my very soul away! 
«“ Aye! and wherever the fair bird went, 
Thither, alas! were my footsteps bent. 
“ This was the little bird’s charméd lay— 
* Thine eyes are pearls on the hawthorn spray! 
« ¢ Th’ earliest glow o’ the morning light, 
Meets a gleam more pure and bright: 
«The Sun up-springing from eastern sea, 
Says, This royal virgin my bride shall be!’ 
« Little bird! little bird! hush that strain— 
Thy notes of flattery fall in vain. 
“ Prate not to me of the earliest streak, 
Tinging with splendour the mountain peak ; 
“ Tell not of pearls on the hawthorn spray, 
If I am belov’d by the God of Day! 
“ And sweeter and wilder the notes became, 
Till a trance stole over my wearied frame. 
“T slept where an oak its branches flung — 
It was the tree whence the fair bird sung. 
“T dream‘d I was in a lonely grot, 
And a little Duz ’twas who own’d the spot.* 
“ The grot was nigh to a fairy spring; 
And the tiny waves aye were murmuring: 
“ The walls were diamonds and emeralds green ; 
The trellis’d gate was of crystal sheen : 
“ Softest moss was beneath my tread, 
And cowslip and violet odours shed. 
“ And the little Duz who own’d the grot,— 
Joyous was I, for 1 saw him not. 
“ And there came the coo of a turtle-dove, 
As he flew ’mid the spreading trees above. 
“ Never was bird more fair withal ; 
And he flapp’d his wings ’gainst the diamond wall. 
“He tapp’d at the portal crystalline ; 
Alas, my poor heart! that I let him in: 
“ Round he flew, as if seeking rest ; 
He perch’d on my shoulder, and kiss’d my breast ; 
“ Three times kiss’d he my cheeks so red ; 
Then away and away to the greenwood fled.t 
“ He merrily coo’d, and he seem’d right glad,— 
I curs’d my fate, for my heart was sad. 
“ And my tears flow’d fast by night and day, 
While my infant’s cradle I rock’d alway. 
“T wish’d his sire in the icy cell, 
’Mid chilling snows, where the dark sprites dwell.t 





* The Duz or Duzik (vide “ Barzaz Breiz”) was a 
gnome, dwarf, or fairy, who presided over springs and 
grottos. Some archwologists argue that he is identical 
with the frolicsome domestic spirit called by the dif- 
ferent names of Lutin, Puck, Hob, Wilfrey, Pam, &c. &c. 
One thing, however, is quite certain—we moderns have 
not forgotten him, and occasionally ask him to take 


obnoxious individuals! As the Duz had the power to | 
| and Moore's — 


assume various forms, animate and inanimate, the Bre- 
tons argue that he was the turtle dove of the ballad. 


| 





The “ greenwood ” is in the original. No terms are | 


more universal in European ballad literature than “ green- 
wood ” and * greenwood tree.” 

{ The Celtic tribes believed in a species of purgatory, 
but the place was amidst ribs of ice, and in caverns of 


eternal snow. This pagan superstition has been engrafted | 


on Christianity. The Rev. S. W. King, in his most in- 


teresting and valuable work, The Italian Valleys of the | 


Pennine Alps (London, Murray), says, in his account of 
the Val di Bours, “A singular superstition is current 


“ My infant open’d his eyes and smil’d, 

And this was the song of my new-born child, 
* Hun eta, va mabik, va malik ! 
Hun eta, toutouik lalla ! 

“«¢ Dry be thy tears! all joy be thine! 

Weep not my mother! the grief be mine! 

“ ¢ Thou would’st my sire in the icy cell,— 

The chilling snows, where the dark sprites dwell. 

“* Mother! my father dwells afar, 

Between the moon and the morning star. 

“* And the light of the sun and the moon is dim 
To the glorious lustre surrounding him. 

“* Heaven! preserve him from the cell,— 

From chilling snows where the dark sprites dwell.* 

« ¢ Tt is he who succours the heart opprest — 

It is he who gives to the weary rest. 

«* Bless the hour that gave me birth; 

For my country’s weal was I sent on earth. 

«* All mystic things shall to me be known, 
And my fame shall over the world be blown. 

«* And the spirits that rule the air and sea 
Shall own my power, and my subjects be.’ 

“ Then round her neck were his small arms slung — 
(Tale more wond’rous has ne’er been sung.) 
And the descant flow’d from the infant’s tongue, 

* Hun eta, va mabik, va mabik! 
Hun eta! toutouik lalla!’” + 
Florence, Italy, Dec. 31, 1863. 


with regard to the wild glaciers which wreathe round 
the bases of these icy summits. Strange wails and mourn- 
ful cries are often heard issuing from their awful fissures, 
which are believed to be the moans of lost souls, con- 
demned to expiate their sins in the bowels of ice. So 
fixed is the belief, that often many persons in a year have 
been known to make a weary and dangerous pilgrimage 
on the lonely glacier; where on their bare knees, they 
have offered long and earnest prayers for the liberation 
of the unhappy souls, and also for their own deliverance 
from such a fate; imagining that either in life, or after 
death, they must expiate their sins by visiting these 
dread regions.” 

The Val di Bours is a portion of Celtic Piedmont, and 
the belief has no doubt been handed down traditionally. 
But such an idea is not confined to a Roman Catholic 
valley—it prevails in the Rrotestant Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland, and the awful fissures on the glaciers of the 
Dent de Morcles called the “ glaciers of Plan-néve,” are 
believed to be inhabited by lost souls. As the Vaudois 
peasant does not believe in Purgatory, he regards the 
icy caverns of his canton as a place of punishment where 
sinners are confined without hope of relief. The Canton 
de Vaud is a portion of Celtic Switzerland. 

As connected with this subject, Wordsworth’s 

“ Marble belt 
Of central earth, where tortured spirits pine 
For grace and goodness lost ;” 


‘ “ Ere condemn’d we go 
To freeze ’mid Hecla’s snow,” 
will occur to the poetical reader. 

* The expression rendered “dark sprites” is in the 
original “ bleck sprites.” 

+ For the better understanding of the ballad, we may 
observe that it is a nursery song, sung by a Breton nurse 
to her child. The nurse uses the first person, and as- 
sumes the character of Merlin’s mother, until the last 
verse, which is sung by the nurse in propria persona. 
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CERTIFICATE OF CONFORMITY, 1641. 


“ George, by God’s pvidence Lorde Bushopp of Here- 
ford, 'To all to whom these psents shall come greetinge in 


our Lorde God everlastinge : knowe yee that Roger Letch- | 


more, of the pishe of flownehope, win the Dioces of 
Hereff, Gent., havynge byn formlye indicted and con- 
victed for a Recusant, appeared psonally before the 
right wor" John Kyrie, Barronett, and Ambrose Elton, 
Esquire, beinge twoe of his Mate justices of the peace 
win the Countye of Hereff., uppon the nyneteenth daye 
of June last past, at the pishe of Much Marcle, in the 
Countye of Heref. ; and then and there did willinglye 
submitt hym selfe to the state and Church of England, 
and in pfession of his Conformitye to the sayd State and 
Church, did then and there take the oathe of allegeance 
and supremacye to the kinge’s most excellent Matie, and 


faythfullye pmysed and ptested the same daye before the | 


sayd Barronett Kyrle and Ambrose Elton (as I am credi- 
blye informed by certificat remaynynge in my custodye 
under the hands of the sayd Barronett Kyrle and Ambrose 
Elton), from thenceforth accordinge to the lawes and 
statuts of this Realme to continue such his Conformitye 
in his due obedience to the Kinges Mat’, his heyres and 
successors, to his lyves ende: and I have received as well 
a Certificat, under the hande of Robert Gregorie, clarke, 
vicar of ffownehope, aforesayd, bearinge date the twen- 
tieth day of June last past, testifyinge that the sayd 
Roger Letchmore, for the space of more than one whole 

eare last past, conformed hym selfe; duringe w** tyme 

ee hath usuallye frequented his pishe church of ffowne- 
hope aforesayd ; and there did religeouslye demeane him- 
selfe during the tyme of dyvyne Service reade, and ser- 
mon preached, and at the fleast of Easter last past the 
Sacrament of the Lorde’s Supper administered, then and 
there alsoe the sayd Roger Letchmore (amongst other 
of the Congregacdn there psent) receaved and tooke the 
holye Sacrament, administred unto hym by the hands of 
the sayd M* Gregory, as in and by the sayd certificatt 
remaynynge in my custodye more at lardge y* doth and 
may appeare, 

“In wittnesse whereof, I have sett to my hande and 
Episcopall Seale, the thirtith day of June, in the seven- 
teenth yeare of the raigne of our sov’rigne lorde Charles, 
by the Grace of God Kinge of England, Scotland, ffrance, 


is not the slightest reason for fixing a Roman 


| station at South Molton. 


No Roman remains 
have ever been found there. The town is, of 
course, named from the river Mole on which it 


| stands; and it is unnecessary to look for the 


Celtic dun here, any more than in North Molton, 
or in North and South Tawéon, on the river Taw, 


| Baxter, it may be added, places South Molton 





and Irelande, Defender of the flaythe, etc. Anno que | 


dui, 1641. 
(L.8.) “ Geo. HEREFORD.” 
The above is preserved among the muniments 
of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., at Severn-End, 
in the county of Worcester; and may be inter- 
esting to the readers of “ N. & Q.” as a certificate 
of Conformity, granted by the Bishop of Hereford 
(George Coke) to a member of the ancient family 
of Lechmere, of Fanhope (a younger branch of 
the Lechmeres of Hanley), in the year 1641. 
E. P. Suretey. 


Lower Eatington Park. 


WORDS AND PLACES IN DEVONSHIRE. 


wrongly, “ad Tavum amnem ;” meaning, appar- 
ently, on the Taw, into which the Mole runs. 

2. Mr. Taylor asserts (p. 255) that, “in Devon 
the ancient Cymric speech feebly lingered on till 
the reign of Elizabeth; while in Cornwall, it was 
the general medium of intercourse in the time of 
Henry VIII. What authority is there for the 
former statement? I know of none whatever. 
The Saxon border had been driven some way 
down into Cornwall at an early period; and al- 
though there may be little doubt that the villains 
on many ef the Devonshire manors were of Celtic 
blood, there is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the “Cymrie speech” lingered in Devonshire at 
any period after the Conquest. 

3. “On the frontier between the Celts of Corn- 
wall and the Saxons of Devon stands the village 
of Marham” (p. 279). In the word “ Marham,” 
Mr. Taylor finds the Saxon Mark, “boundary.” 
Marham church is dedicated to St. Morwenna 
(locally “‘ Morriner”), as is that of Morwenstow 
on the adjoining coast. The saint’s name has 
probably been Saxonised into Marham. 

4. “The Stannary Court of the Duchy of Cornwall is 
an assembly which represents, in continuous succession, 
the local courts of the ancient Britons. The court was 
formerly held in the open air on the summit of Croken 
Tor, where the traveller may still see concentric tiers of 
seats hewn out of the rock. The name of Croken Tor 
evidently refers to a deliberative assembly; and Wist- 
man’s Wood, in the immediate neighbourhood, suggests 
the wisdom traditionally imputed to the grave and re- 
verend seniors who took part in the debates.”—P. 308. 

The Cornish Stannary Court was never held on 
Crokern (not Croken) Tor, which is on Dartmoor. 
A general court for the regulation of the tinners 
of Devon and Cornwall was held on Hengstone 
Hill (in Cornwall, just across the Tamar), until, 
in the reign of Edward L., that for Devon was 
removed to Crockern Tor. It is possible—but of 
this there is no direct proof—that before this 
division a local court may have been held on 


| Crockern Tor; but that the name, “evidently 


| refers to a deliberative assembly,” * is, at least, 


| uncertain. 


It is pronounced “ Criékern,” and not 


| “Crdken,” as Mr. Taylor apparently supposes. 


1. Among other examples of the Celtic root | 


dun, “a hill fortress,” Mr. Taylor (p. 235, and 
again p. 402,) gives South Moléon as representing 
the ancient Melidunum. His authority is Baxter 
(Glossarium, s. v. “Melidunum”). But Baxter 


was guided solely by a similarity of sound. There 


There is a village called “Crdkern Well,” on the 


* “We have the Welsh word gragan, ‘to speak loud,’ 
whence comes the English verb, ‘to croak.’ ... The 
creaking of a door, and the name of the corn-crake, are 
from the same root. Compare the Sanscrit Arug, ‘ to call 
out’; the Greek, xpétw; and the Latin, crocire.”—Taylor, 
p. 309 (note). 
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road between Oakhampton and Exeter; and 
« Croker,” the name of one of the oldest Devon- 
shire families,— 

« Croker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, 

When the Conqueror came, were found at home,”— 
may perhaps be connected. Pryce (Cornish Voca- 
bulary, 1790) asserts that Chrecken, or Chrocken, 
in Cornish and Brezonec, signifies “a little hill ;” 
and Crockern is the lowest of three or four neigh- 
bouring Tors. 

No tradition has ever connected Wistman’s 
Wood (it is properly Whishtman’s or Wishman’s 
Wood) with Crockern Tor. Mrs. Bray (Legends 
of the Tamar and Tavy) was the first to find wis- 
dom in its name; and to connect it with the lore 
of older “‘wise men”—Druids. I believe the 
“whishtman,” to whom the wood belongs, to be 
the master of the “ whish” hounds,—an unearthly 
pack with fiery mouths, which hunts over Dart- 
moor. Wisc, or Wisc, seems to have been one 
of the names of Odin (Kemble, Sazons in Eng- 
land, vol. i. p. 345); and “whishtness” is the 
common Devonshire word for all supernatural 
beings and dealings. Kicnarp Joun Kine. 


Smmar Stories In DirrerENt LocaLitires.— 
At Belmont, near Lausanne, Switzerland, we have 
the old stories of hedging in the cuckoo; of the 
farmer who built a wall round his turnip-field to 
keep the flies off; and also of the coats beneath 
the church. This last story is the same as the 
Essex (Coggleshall) version. Some Belmonters 
had an idea that their church would be all the 
better if moved three yards to the west; so they 


marked the distance by leaving their coats. They | 


then pushed against the eastern wall. A thief 
stole the coats, and the peasants found they had 
pushed too far! A “ seedy” Belmonter is sure to 
be told to “have a push at the church!” The 
Belmont people also have a moon of their own, 
quite different to the one at Lausanne! As a proof 
of the simplicity of the Belmonters, they tell a 
story that a stranger who came to reside there 
was pounced upon for two permis de séjours. 
“Two!” said the Frenchman; “ why I am 
garcon, and by myself!” “No!” said the tax- 
gatherer ; “ you have a little boy, wh 3 “a 
The boy ep tame monkey ! ee 

[ am not aware that we have any joke re- 
sembling the last. Happily, we have no such 
thing as a permis de s¢jour; that is an exaction 
peculiar to free and republican Switzerland, 
where I may observe there is more petty tyranny 
exercised towards strangers resident, than there 
is in even Austria and the Roman States. 

S. Jackson. 


Frencu Brace. — Whilst looking over a book, 
containing some curious and quaint old facts, I 








came upon a history of a “ French Bible,” printed 
by Anthony Bonnemere, at Paris, in 1538; 
wherein is related the following facts : — 

“That the ashes of the golden calf, which Moses caused 
to be burnt, and mixed with the water that was drunk 
by the Israelites, stuck to the beards of such has had 
fallen down before it; by which they appeared with gilt 
beards, as a peculiar mark to distinguish those which had 
worshipped the calf.” 

This idle story is actually interwoven with the 
32nd chapter of Exodus. And Bonnemere says, 
in his preface, this French Bible was printed in 
1495, at the request of his most Christian Majesty 
Charles VIII.; and declares further, that the 
French translator “has added nothing but the 
genuine truths, according to the express terms of 
the Latin Bible; nor omitted anything but what 
was improper to be translated!” So that we are 
to look upon this fiction of the gilded beards as 
matter of fact; and another of the same stamp, 
inserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz. 
that — 

“Upon Aaron’s refusing to make gods for the Is- 
raelites, they spat upon him with so much fury and 
violence, that they quite suffocated him.” 

Tuomas Tutsecton Dyer. 

King’s College. 

Carrartn Narsanret Portiock, whose voyage 
round the world with Capt. George Dixon, was 
published in 1789, and an abridgement of which 
appeared in 1791, died Sept. 12, 1817. As to 
him see Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual, ed. Bohn, 1930 ; 
Annual Register, xli. 307,] 36 ; Gent. Mag. lxxvi. 
1075 ; Ixxxvii. (2) 379; Bromley’s Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits, 473; and James's Naval Hist. 
ed. Chamier, ii. 344, 345. He is surely better 
entitled to a place in our Biographical Dic- 
tionaries than many who appear there. 

S. Y.B. 

Aw Ancient Crart.—The following cutting is 
taken from a New England journal. May not 
the old craft have a remembrance in “N,. & Q.?”— 

“ The vessel recently discovered buried in the sand on 
the eastern coast of Orleans, Cape Cod, was 35 feet in 
length, had a tonnage of 40 to 50 tons, and was called 
the Sparrowhawk. She is supposed to be the first trans- 
port sent with provisions to the Pilgrims after their land- 
ing. Six years after the landing on Plymouth Rock— 
237 years ago—she attempted to get out of Potonomicut 
harbour, as it was then called, but ran upon a sand-bar 
and bilged, and in the constant changes in the coast 
there she was entirely buried in ten or fifteen years, and 
so she has remained until a few weeks ago, when some 
sand was washed away, and she was discovered. 

“The deck was gone, and the floor below the deck was 
strewn with staves and heads of barrels, and among them 
a large quantity of bones—some of beef, some of pork, and 
some of mutton. The hoops of the barrels had mostly 
disappeared ; they may have been of iron, and so dissolved 
by the action of the sea water. 

“All the bolts and spikes and iron used in the con- 
struction of the vessel had also disappeared, or so mingled 


with the sand as to form a kind of reddish stone, quite 
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hard; while the ribs and planks and trunnels, of good old 

English oak, still remain quite sound. Memento hunters 

are hacking away at her in such numbers that soon there 

will be nothing left. The early records of Plymouth 

colony contain references to the loss of the Sparrow- 
k.” 


haw 
We We 
Malta. 


Austr Friars’ Caurcn.—One can hardly 
doubt that the able architect, under whose care 
this venerable relic of Old London is being re- 
stored, will detect, in the course of his work, the 
curious mistake which has been for many years 
allowed to remain on its facade, just over the 
great window. The date, in large Roman nume- 
rals, stands thus, a.p. MCCLUII. J. 


Queries. 


Battap Quertes.—Can any one inform me 
where I can procure a ballad commencing thus ? 
“ It was the Knight Sir Aage, 
He to the island rade; 
He married the ladye Else, 
Who had been so long a maid. 
“He married the lady Else, 
All with the gold so red — 
Ere a month had pass’d and gone, 
The lady Else was dead.” 

The ballad is Scandinavian, Danish, or Norse, 
and was inserted in a periodical called The Port- 
folio ; but whether it was an original translation, 
or copied, I know not. The Portfolio does not 
appear in the Museum Catalogue, nor can I find 
it elsewhere. 

[ also should like a copy of a ballad called 
* Lord Malcom,” written in the Lewisian stanza, 
i.e. in that of “ Alonzo the Brave.” It was often 
quoted by Horsley Curteis, Charlotte Dacre (Rosa 
Matilda), and the romance writers of the Minerva 
school. Iremember a part of a verse — 

“ The chill dew is falling—damp, damp is the night; 

The ruins are lonely—Ob God! for a light. 

Lord Malcom! and thou art death cold.” 

Miss Jane Porter wrote a ballad called “ Lord 
Malcom,” but it is not the one inquired after, and 
is in a different metre. 

I also wish to know who wrote the ballad of 
the “ Lists of Naseby Wold, or the White-armed 
Ladye’s Oath.” It appeared in Friendship’s Of- 
JSering, and has been inserted in Mr. J. S. Moore’s 
interesting work published by Bell & Daldy. I 
had heard that Mrs. Howitt was the author, but 
that lady assured me that she was not, and had 
no idea who was. It is one of the most beautiful 
of modern ballads, and was a particular favourite 


with the late James Telfer, the author of “ Our | 


Ladye’s Girdle,” &c., inserted by Mr. Moore in 
his Book of Ancient Ballad Poetry. S. Jackson. 
The Flatts, Yorkshire. 





| 
| 


Burnett AND OTHER Famity Quvuerres, — 
Wanted particulars of the family of Burnett, who 
lived in Rotherhithe early or in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Also particulars of one 
George Burnett, who lived in Horsleydown, 1734, 
and was a cornfactor, 1738. Can any one tell me 
who was one Robert Burnett, secretary of New 
Jersey, America, 1733? Who was Richard Bris- 
towe Burnett, of Exeter Court, Strand, who died 
1795? 

Who was Benj. Burnett, living in Austin Friars, 
1789? Who was Noel Burnett, who died 1736, a 
Spanish merchant, living in Gracechurch Street? 
Who was Thos. Burnett, stockbroker, died 1768 ? 
Who was John Burnett, who died 1790; and 
John Burnett, ob. at Fulham, 1689; William 
Burnett, born 1685, died 1760 at Croydon ; also, 
Alexander Burnett, born at Croydon, 1718, aged 
ninety-nine? Who were the Burnetts living at 
Chigwell, Essex? What became of those Bur- 
netts, descended from Burnett of Leys: Duncan, 
Robert, Thomas (a doctor at Norwich), Alexan- 
der, and Gilbert—all brothers? Any particulars 
of any one of these persons, would be thank- 
fully received. 

Particulars wanted of the family of Gibson of 
Kirby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. One Elizabeth 
married Edward Bainbridge, 1740. Also, who 
was the wife of one Henry Bainbridge, living at 
Barton, near Kirby Lonsdale, about the end of 
1600—say 1680, and upwards? 

Particulars also wanted of a family -called 
Barons, living at Watford early in 1800, before 
and afterwards; also, particulars of a family 
called Church; also, of a family called Waters, 
relations of the celebrated Sir John Waters, born 
in Glamorganshire ; and also, of a family of the 
name of Swann, living in Berks some eighty years 
ago. H. A. Baynprince. 

Euston Square. 


Tuomas Bentiey or Cuiswick or TurNnHAM 
Green.—I am anxious, for genealogical purposes, 
to ascertain whether Thomas Bentley, who lived 
at Turnham Green and died in 1780, left any 
family, and if so, their present whereabouts. 
Bentley was in early life of Manchester and of 
Liverpool, &c. Can any reader of “N.& ag 
give me this, or any other information concerning 
him or his family ? L, Jewitt. 

Derby. 

“Tue Brack Bear” at Cumnor.—Some years 
ago, passing through Cumnor, I was surprised not 
only to find an inn called “the Black Bear” in 
the village, but that the name of one of the minor 


| characters in Scott’s Kenilworth was painted at 


the bottom of the sign-board ; it was either Giles 
Gosling or Michael Lambourne, I forget which, 


| but should like to know. Did Scott take his sign 


and the name of the publican from what he saw 
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when he visited Cumnor, or were the sign and the 
publican’s name humorously borrowed from the 
novel? Visiting Cumnor church I found from a 
monument that the celebrated Tony Forster was 
not the surly domestic presented by Scott, but a 
gentleman of high repute. I afterwards learnt 
from a tablet in Aldermaston church in the ad- 
joining county of Berks, that the Forsters had 
formerly resided there. In this church is a very 
fine altar tomb of white marble, to the memory of 
a knight and his lady of this family. Was Anthony 
Forster, of Cumnor, of the same family as the 
Forsters of Aldermaston ? H.C 


Catuarine oF Bracanza.—In Carte's Life of 
Ormonde it is stated that the retinue of this 
princess, on arriving at England, was composed 
of 252 persons. Are there any documents ex- 
tant which give either their names or their sub- 
sequent history ? OxonrEnsIs. 


Curss.— Does the 20th epigram of Martial 

(book xiv.) describe the game of chess ? — 
“ Insidiosorum si ludis bella latronum, 
Gemmeus iste tibi miles et hostis erit.” 

Does it mean that the knights on either side 
should be made of gems ? 

A French commentator translates the epigram 
thus : — 

“Si tu joues au jeu d’échecs, qui représente les em- 
buches de la guerre, voilé des soldats et des ennemis 
enrichis de pierreries.” 

If not chess, what game was this ? D. 


Sir Tuomas Devataunps. — Information re- 
specting the above person, who forfeited his life 
in the insurrection instigated by Sir Robert 
Welles, is requested. Are any of his descendants 
now alive ? Joun Bowen Row anps. 


Tue Downs Lanps 1x Hampsutre. — Cobbett, 
in his Rural Rides (p. 538), informs his readers, a 
chalk bottom does not suffer the surface to burn, 
however shallow the top soil may be. And, he 
adds : 

“3 seems to me to absorb and to retain the water, and 
to keep it ready to be drawn up by the heat of the sun— 
at any rate, the fact is, that the surface above it does not 
burn ; for there never yet was a summer, not even this last 
(1825), when the Downs did not retain their greenness to 
a certain degree; while the rich pastures, and even the 
meadows (except actually watered) were burnt so as to 
be as brown as the bare earth.” 

Will any of your readers do me the great favour 
to inform me the cause why a chalk bottom does 
not suffer the surface of the soil above to burn ? 
And if he can refer me to any work in which the 
subject is discussed at length, I shall feel greatly 
obliged. Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Encravine py Barrorozzi.—I have before me 
an engraving of Bartolozzi’s, from a picture by 


R. L. West: size, about 5 inches by 4; date, 
1801. The treatment is admirable. The subject 
is a starving man, on a wretched bedstead. Two 
rats are on the floor, and an empty dish and spoon. 
The feet, hands, and face, are painfully true ; and 
the light is streaming through the broken portion 
of an otherwise dull window. The print puts me 
so much in mind of Wallis’s “‘ Death of Chatterton,” 
that I am anxious to know if any history or anec- 
dote appertains to it, and whether R. L. West 
was a painter of any note. P. P. 


Esquire. — In Clark's Heraldry are mentioned, 
as having a right to the title “ Esquire,” “ Bache- 
lors of Divinity, Law, and Physic.” Are the two 
degrees in Arts excluded; and also, those of 
Doctor of Law and of Physic ? K. R. C. 


“ Famity Buryine Grounp.” — The following 
are in my note book as the words of Edmund 
Burke : — 

“T would rather sleep in the southern corner of a little 
country churchyard than in the tomb of all the Capulets. 
I should like, however, that my dust should mingle with 
kindred dust. The good old expression, family burying- 
ground, has something pleasing in it, at least to me.” 

Wanting these words for a particular purpose, 
may I ask you in which of Burke's writings they 
are to be found ? ABHBA, 


Sir Epwarp Goress, Knt.— Can any of your 
readers inform me who were the father and mother 
of Sir Edward Gorges, Knight, of Wraxall, Somer- 
set, whose will, a copy of which is in the Wells 
Registry, is dated February 6, 1565, proved 1566, 
and who bequeathes “ the residue of my goodes” 
unto Edward Gorges, “my cousin and heire ap- 
parent,” whom he makes his sole executor to see 
his body “brought unto the earth.” His signa- 
ture is witnessed by Ann Gorges, widow, and 
Francis Gorges. Apparently from this he died 
unmarried and sine prole. His said cousin seems 
to have died the following year, as in Doctors’ 
Commons there is a copy of a will of Edward 
Gorges of Wraxall, dated 10th of Elizabeth, 1567, 
proved 1568, in which he mentions his mother, 
Ann Gorges, and his brother Francis, and his 
two young sons, Edward and Ferdinando; the 
latter being, I suspect, the celebrated Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, who was concerned in the Essex 
rebellion in the reign of Elizabeth. F. Brown. 

Nailsea Rectory, Somerset. 


Inriwex Societies AND SwEDENBORGIANS.—In 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. p.518, a book 
or pamphlet, entitled The Rise and Dissolution of 
the Infidel Societies, is described as containing “a 
genuine account of the origin of the Swedenbor- 
gians in this country.” Can any one give me the 





date of this publication, the name of its author, or 
| any other particulars concerning it ? 
Harpy Crarke. 
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Lancasntre Wits ror tHe Sixteentu Cen- 
tury.—I read, in Baines'’s History of Lancashire 
(vol. i. p. 215), that — 

“ Until the Institution of the Bishopric of Chester, at 
the period of the Reformation, Lancashire lay within the 
dioceses of Lichfield and Coventry; and wills proved 
from this county at that time were deposited at Lichfield, 
where these wills now remain.” 

I find that no Lancashire wills are now at Lich- 
field. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” in- 
form me where, and to what place, they were 
removed ? H. Fisuwicx. 


Monckton Famtty.—Did Marmaduke Monck- 
ton, of Cavil, co. York, who married in 1571, have 
any issue besides Philip, John, and Frances? Was 
the Rev. Christopher Monckton, who was born 
1579, and died vicar of Hayes and rector of Orp- 
ington, Kent, 1652, a son of the above? if not, can 
any reader give his parentage? I give my address 
to prevent the intrusion of purely personal mat- 
ters in your pages. W. L. S. Horton. 

Rugeley. 

Epwarp Wortitex Montacve ran away from 
Westminster School and entered on board ship. 
Can any of your numerous readers inform the 
writer in what year this event took place ? if so, 
they will oblige the grandson of the captain of the 
ship. ANON. 


Joun Moxreswortn, Esq. late of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, 
published : — 

1. “ Proofs of the Reality and Truth of Lottery Calcu- 
lations, with Observations on the Museum and Adelphi 
Lotteries, and a Table showing the Value of Insurance 
each Day during the Drawing of the Latter; likewise, a 
Plan, by pursuing which, Two out of Three Adventurers 
will be successful; and a Specimen of Numbers, which 


will be valuable both as to their Chance for Prizes and | 


the Manner in which they will be drawn, insomuch that 
considerable odds may be laid upon an equal Chance, 
with a Certainty of gaining. London. 4to. 1774.” 

2. “Lots and Numbers of the Adelphi Lottery advan- 
tageous to Insure; with a Hint to the Speculators in 
Tickets, by which there is a Certainty of gaining, de- 
monstrated in a Manner clear to every Capacity. London. 
8vo. 1774,” 

In the second of these works he stated that, 
when a child, he could calculate the number of 
seconds in fifty years by mere strength of memory, 
without pen and ink; and that he could then read 
and retain 150 octavo pages in an hour. It seems 
that there are two engraved portraits of him: 
one in mezzotinto, taken 1773, in his twenty- 
second year; and the other, taken in his twenty- 
fourth year. Bromley calls him a lottery broker, 
and Evans a celebrated calculator. We shall be 
thankful for further information respecting him. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 


“Pray uppr ‘THe Brives or Enpersy.’ ” — 
I have read, with much pleasure, Jean Ingelow’s 





interesting poem, “ The High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire, 1571,” and am desirous of know- 
ing whether it is still customary for the “ Boston 
bells” to “play uppe” that tune on the occasion 
of any sudden calamity, such as the one alluded 
to in the poem, and why? Ifa Lincolnshire cor- 
respondent of * N. & Q.” will kindly furnish the 
tradition connected with it, I shall be obliged. 
A. F. 


Quvor: Tions.—Who are the authors of the fol- 
lowing lines ? — 
“ No spot on earth but has supplied a grave, 
And human skulls the spacious ocean pave ; 
All’s full of man; and, at that dreadful turn, 
The swarm shall issue, and the hive shall burn.” 


“ The shadowy realm where Mind and Matter meet.” 
Jutta Ceciuzza Norman. 
Goadby Hall. 


“ Green wave the oak for ever o’er thy rest, 
Thou that beneath its crowning foliage sleepest, 
And, in the stillness of thy country’s breast, 
Thy place of memory as an altar keepest. 
Brightly thy spirit o’er her hills was poured, 
Thou of the lyre and sword. 
“ Rest, bard, rest soldier; by the father’s hand 
There shall the child of after years be led ; 
With his wreath-offering silently to stand 
In the hushed presence of the mighty dead ; 
Soldier and bard, for thou thy life hast trod 
With freedom and with God.” 
PEMBROKE. 


“ Where’er a human heart 
Hath struggled to be free 
To choose the better part, 
Against its own wild will ; 
Where tears and prayers unknown 
Have with its passions striven, 
Unseen, unmarked, alone, 
*Neath the clear glance of Heaven, 
Greatness was there!” 
Ann Inner. 


“ As if, instead of ‘ How d’ye do?’ he’d say, 
* Sweet Sir, or Madam, how’s your soul to-day?’” 


The above are all I remember of some lines 
describing a popular preacher of thirty years ago. 


“That man who concentrates his ends to make them 
meet in self, 
Success is sure to shun and fortune fail to friend.” 
INcERTUM. 


“ There beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow, 
Death gazed and left it there; he dared not steal 
The signet ring of Heaven.” 
W. C., Jun. 


« « « « * This boke, 
When brasse and marble fade, 
Shall make thee loke 
Fresh to all ages.” 


A. F. M. 
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Sueen Priory. —In the latest edition of the | 


Monasticon, under this head it is stated (vol. vi. 
p- 30), that a representation of it, in its ancient 
state, is comprised in one of the views of Rich- 
mond Palace, drawn in the time of Philip and 
Mary, by Anthony van Wyngaarde, the publication 
of which is speedily intended by Messrs, Harding 
and Lepard. Vol. vi. is dated 1830. I wish to 
know if this intended publication ever took place ; 
if not, where Van Wyngraade’s drawings now are. 
I have reason to think they are in the Bodleian 
Library, but am not certain. W. C. 
Richmond. 


Rev. Samvuet Suiprer, CHAPLAIN TO THE 
Douxe or Norroik 1x 1681.—A friend has in- 
formed me that he has found stated in some 
journals that the above was the descendant of a 
Spanish family who came over to this country 
about the time of Charles II., and translated their 
name into its English equivalent. Can any one 
inform me where this statement is to be found, 
and what is its authority ? ZAPATA. 


Urrer anp Lower Emrprre.—aAuthors seem to 
differ respecting the application of the terms 
Upper and Lower Empire to the two divisions of 
the Roman world after the death of Theodosius ; 
for instance, Sir Walter Scott, in the last chapter 
of Count Robert of Paris, speaking of the Eastern 
Empire, remarks, — 

“and at length was terminated the reign and life of 
Alexius Comnenus, a prince who, with all the faults 
which may be reputed to him, still possesses a real right, 
from the purity of his general intentions, to be accounted 
one of the best sovereigus of the Lower Empire ;” 
while Mr. Humphreys, in the Coin Collector's 
Manual, chap. xxv., says,— 

“ But as the Byzantine coins are of a distinct class from 
those of the kingdoms of modern Europe, and closely 
allied to those of the Lower Roman Empire of the West,” 

C. 

When and by what historian were the terms 
Upper and Lower Empire first used, and does the 
application of such expressions to two provinces 
depend upon geographical position, or upon terri- 
torial extent and preponderance of population ? 


Queries with Answers. 


Mrs. Mary Deverett, who resided in or near 
Bristol, published Sermons, Bristol, 8vo, 1774; 
London, 8vo, 1777 (third edition) ; Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse, London, 2 vols. 8vo, 1781; 
Theodore and Didymus, an heroic poem, 8vo, 
1786; and Mary Queen of Scots, an historical 
tragedy, 8vo, 1792. Was she the Mrs. Deverell, 
relict of John Deverell, Esq., who died at Clifton, 
August 26, 1806; or Mrs. Deverell, wife of 
Richard Blake Deverell, Esq., who died there 
June 29, 1810? The Biographia Dramatica terms 


i 





her a lady of Gloucestershire, as does the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816. I need 
hardly say that I cannot consider the insertion of 
her name in the latter work as proof that she was 
living at that period. S. Y. R. 


[ Mrs. Mary Deverell was the daughter of a clothier, 
residing near Minchin Hampton, in Gloucestershire. It 
is stated in the European Magazine (ii. 199) that “ this 
lady (in 1782) is unmarried, and is between forty and 
fifty years of age.” ] 


Cuarave.—I should feel obliged to any of your 
readers if they could communicate the answer of 
the following Charade, which has been published 
in Verses and Translations by C. 8. C. [Calver- 
ley] :— 

“ Evening threw soberer hue 

Over the blue sky, and the few 
Poplars that grew just in the view 

Of the hall of Sir Hugo de Wynkle: 

* Answer me true,’ pleaded Sir Hugh, 
(Striving to woo no matter who,) 
* What shall I do, Lady, for you?’ 

*Twill be done, ere your eye may twinkle. 
Shall I borrow the wand of a Moorish enchanter, 
And bid a decanter contain the Levant, or 
The brass from the face of a Mormonite ranter? 
Shall I go for the mule of the Spanish Infantar— 
(That r, for the sake of the line, we mus: grant her)— 
And race with the foul fiend, and beat in a canter, 
Like that first of equestrians Tam O’Shanter ? 

I talk not mere banter — say not that I can’t, or 
By this my jfirst—(a Virginian Planter 
Sold it me to kill rats)—I will die instanter.’ 
The lady bended her ivory neck, and 
Whispered mournfully, ‘ Go for—my second.’ 
She said, and the red from Sir Hugh’s cheek fled, 
And ‘ Nay,’ did he say as he stalked away, 

The fiercest of injured men : 
‘ Twice have I humbled my haughty soul, 
And on bended knee I have pressed my whole— 

But I never will press it again.’” 

W. F. S. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


[ We are indebted to a friend for the following response 
in verse :— 
“From * Sir Hugo de Wynkle’ 
I'll borrow a wrinkle :— 
When, for courtship inclined, 
My dearest I find, 
Perhaps reading Tupper 
Half an hour before supper, 
In an easy arm-chair by the fireside reclined, 
My bandana, so brilliant with blue, green, and red, 
On the DRUGGET in due preparation I'll spread, 
Then on both my knees drop, 
Squeeze her fingers, and —pop! ”} 


Surron Conprirecp: “Henry IV., Parr L.,” 
Act IV. Se. 2.—In several editions of Shak- 
speare I find this town called “ Sutton-Cop-Hill.” 
Will any reader inform me on what authority ? 

In the charter, granted the town in the 20th 
Henry VIIL., it is styled “Sutton Coldefeld, in 
our county of Warwick, otherwise called Sutton 
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Colvyle, otherwise Sutton Coldefyld, otherwise 
Sutton.” J. WeTHERELL. 


Middlesbro’-on-Tees. 


[The town is called Sutton-Cop-hill on the authority 
of all early copies of Shakspeare. The more recent edi- 
tors (Mr, Knight and Mr. Dyce excepted) alter the name 
to Sutton-Colfield. ] 


Sr. Anprew’s, Hotsorn.—Is there any account 
of the monuments in the old church, many of 
which were probably destroyed when it was pulled 
down? A monument was erected in it, about 
1720, to a relative of mine. I can now find no 
traces of it. R. C. H. H. 





(Some notices of the monuments in the old church of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, may be found in Strype’s Stow, 
book iii. p. 248; Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, ii, 225; 
and the New View of London, 1708, i. 115. The new 
church was erected by Wren in the year 1686.) 


Dr. Trarr’s Transiation or Mitton.—I have 
just received a translation of the Paradise Lost, 
by Trapp, published mpccxur. I wish to know 
whether there are any other translations by the 
same author. I think he published a version of 
the Regained, and Samson Agonistes also. Any 
information will greatly oblige E. C. 


[A chronological list of Dr. Joseph Trapp’s numerous 
works, drawn up with great care, is given in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, xxx. 18, where the only poem 
by Milton translated by him is the Paradisus Amissus, 
2 vols. 4to, 1740-4, ] 


Monocrams or Parnters. — Can any of your 
readers inform me what painters used the two 


following marks? The first is eA which ap- 
pears to be the initials of some name, composed 
of L. P. and R. The second is formed thus, @. 
The painter who uses this mark is supposed to 
have lived in the reign of Henry VIII. 

J. Darron. 


[The first monogram is that of Lucca Penni, born at 
Florence about 1500. After painting some pictures for 
the churches at Lucca and Genoa, he visited England in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and painted several pieces for 
the king and others. The second is that of Lucas Corne- 
lisz, called “the Cook,” an old Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden in 1493. He visited England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and was made his majesty’s painter. His 
chief performances extant in England are at Penshurst. 
For other notices of these artists, consult Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, and Bryan's Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. | 
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Replies. 


THE NEWTON STONE. 
(3"¢ S. v. 110, 245.) 


As the Newton stone is of importance in an 
ethnological point of view, allow me to defend 
myself from the Rev. B. H. Cowper's severe 
attack. 

He ‘strangely states that I suppose a medley of 
five languages on the Newton stone. No such 
thing; I distinctly say that the character is Arian, 
and the language Hebraic, with Chaldaic admix- 
ture: one word being in the ancient Sanscrit 
character, which also appears with Arian on coins 
and inscriptions found in Afghanistan—the an- 
cient Ariana. As well say an English inscrip- 
tion in Roman letters, with one word in German 
text, represented English, Latin, Greek, Pheni- 
cian, and German, because the letters may be 
traced into such connections. His remarks are 
unfair. 

It is absurdly trifling to assert that I change 
the order of the letters on the stone, simply be- 
cause I write their equivalents from right to left, 
as modern Hebrews do. Surely Mr. Cowper 
can scarcely mean to say that Hebraic words 
always were, and must be, written from right to 
left. 

Mr. Cowper should have ascertained the num- 
ber of letters actually in the inscription before 
he objected to my exceeding that number in their 
Hebrew equivalents. He does not know that, of 
the forty-three letters in the more correct copy 
of the inscription, six are double; thus accounting 
for the forty-nine in modern Hebrew letters. 

Had Mr. Cowrer been disposed to think with- 
out prejudice, he would have seen that theory 
could not have influenced me in a plain matter of 
fact as to the character and value of the letters 
on this stone. In giving their equivalents in 
Hebrew letters, I did what scholars generally 
do. And I could not do better, since I saw 
the inscription was in an oriental and a Semitic 
character. 

In giving the English letters, as any Hebraist 
would see, I did not mean to represent the pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew words, but only what 
appeared to me the value of the vowel marks in 
the inscription. Had I desired to make good 
Bible Hebrew of my transliteration, it could easily 
have been done; and that it was not done ought 
to weigh as evidence in my favour. Hebrew was 


spoken in many dialects before the Bible was 
written; but those who from education and habit 
interpret all Hebrew words in a theological and 
conventional manner, are apt not to see without 
their own coloured spectacles. 
Mr. Cowper thinks my first word is not He- 
brew; and then he proceeds to show that a word 
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of similar consonants does mean a hill, mound, or 
tumulus; and that another, from the same root, 
means a vault. He ought, therefore, to have 
given me credit for an equal amount of know- 
ledge when I suggested tumulus, mound, or vault, 
as the meaning of the word. There is a doubt 
about the a at the end. The Arabic root is gabd 
(33), gather together. 8233 is Chaldee for hill 
of any kind; and this, with the 3, reads begabeba. 
33) 1s mound, in Job xiii. 12, though translated 
body. The reference is to the memorial of the 
persons mentioned. 

Mr. Cowrer knows that “to liken,” or “to 
destroy,” are secondary meanings of 714, and that 
“to be silent and at rest” is the primary mean- 
ing. Vasto translates ‘MD, no doubt, just be- 
cause it means “I produce silence and cessation 
of activity.” Ido not warrant the grammar of the 
Newton stone. 

Every one who has heard of Beth-el, is aware 
the beth means “a house, a home.” Hebraists 
also know that the yod, in n°3, is not sounded in 
the construct state; and that the word, in the 
plural at least, is written without the yod. 

Zuth is the contraction of a word which I did 
not invent—I discovered it. I give Mz. Cowrzr 
the benefit of my discovery. 

I translated py-3y, and it reads very well; but 
proper names of this class are so common, that 
there is no absurdity in supposing this may be 
one. “Father of a people” is not more awkward 
than Ab-ram, “father of height”; or Abraham, 
“father of a great multitude.” Father as ho- 
horary appellation of priest or prophet, is nothing 
new. 

Mr. Cowrer is perverse on the word pyy. 
The 7 does not appear in my transliteration, be- 
cause I did not see it in Dr. Wilson’s engraving 
of the stone; but I knew the word was incom- 
plete without it, and, therefore, I looked for it in a 
more perfect copy of the inscription, and found it. 
Mr. Cowrer will find the word as I render it 
(Is. xix. 14). jt and -, fully written, make min ; 
and I may inform Mr. Cowrer that the x is only 
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| Lam charged with having a theory. 


indicated on the inscription by a mark on the i; | 
but I was bound to present the word in full, | 


though I knew, as indeed the Arian letters showed, 
that the n was silent. 
Mr. Cowrrr is right to read pi, as he was 


taught; but it does not follow that sculptors, 


more than two thousand years ago, were equally 
well taught. In Arian writing, the p and ph are 
often interchanged in like case. 

Pi certainly signifies, mouth of ; but that would 
mean little, if it did not also signify that which 
proceeded from the mouth—as word, command, 
doctrine, &c.—according to the occasion implied. 

My critic grants that Nesher is Hebrew. Well 
this Hebrew word is unmistakably found in an 
tient Sanscrit letters on the Newton stone; and 


J 
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my critic had better account for that, before he 
cavils at the idea that it may be a proper name 
fit for a Buddhist priest. 

In the inscription the word man (j®'D) is so 
written as to distinguish it from any other word 


| having the same letters. Mr. Cowrer should not 


trust to Gesenius alone. He ought to know the 
word means a sacred vessel that could be dese- 
crated by Belshazzar as a wine-cup. (Dan. v. 2, 
iii. 23.) Then the word ypw, signifying abundance, 
may agree with it. I complain that he has separated 
the words, gratuitously, to make nonsense for me. 
He finds yaw, in Deut. xxxiii. 9, where it means 
abundance. Let him read ypw~jNd, “ vessel of 


| abundance,” if he pleases: what is that in plain 


English but what I render the words — “ over- 
flowing vessel” ? 

Mr. Cowrer complains that he gets, in the last 
line, eleven Hebrew letters for nine in the inscrip- 
tion. How does he know? I can tell him that 
there are two double letters, and so we get the 
eleven. He says joati means “ counsellors.” Not 
in this form, which expresses the infinite or ab- 
stract idea of being apt to counsel; properly in- 
dicated by the word I employ in brief to represent 
it—wisdom. 

He also says, that 3), “ glory,” applies only to 
personal appearance. How then does it apply to 
God Himself! The word is in Daniel x. 8; and 
there is most untowardly translated “ comeliness,” 
though standing in contrast with moral defilement. 

My critic seems puzzled by my use of h to re- 
present ayin—a letter not in our alphabet. I 
have done what more learned men have done in 
this case. 

He thinks all the words except one are Chal- 
daic or Hebraic, but not exactly as he would have 
written them. The words graven on the Newton 
stone were not intended for him, and all scholar- 
ship does not lie in his line; but I value his 
evidence. 

He asserts that the inscription is Celtic. If so, 
it is surprising that Celtic scholars cannot read it. 
Why not ? 
But what has theory to do with reading this in- 
scription? ‘The question is, What are the cha- 
racters and what their powers ? 

Three copies of the inscription lie before me, 
but in the forms of four letters they do not quite 
agree. I, therefore, wait for a photograph of the 
stone; on the receipt of which, I expect to be 
able to demonstrate to any unprejudiced inquirer 
the value of every letter and every word, and to 
prove that the stone is a Buddhist memorial. 

I was not aware, when I hastily sent my re- 
marks to “N. & Q.,” that there were tumuli in 
the neighbourhood of the stone; but the fact that 
there are so far sustains my notion that the in- 
scription is an epitaph. Vapid it may be, but no 
more so than such things in general. 
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It is a recorded fact, that many thousands of 
Buddhists were in the west, cir. 500 B.c.; and, 
therefore, it is not impossible that many were in 
Scotland at an early period. Buddhistic super- 
stitions and symbols have prevailed there from 
pre-historic times. 

The Newton stone must have been erected 
amidst people who could read the inscription on 


it; and I engage to prove, in due time, that the | 
characters on it were familiar in north-western | 
| 548), that he had inspected “a fine copy of Dug. 
| dale’s Baronage which is in the library of Caius 


India 500 B.c. 

Alas! Mr. Cowrsr was not able to appreciate 
my poor book as some scholars have done: so 
with perturbed spirit he flings it in my face, and 
warns the readers of “ N. & Q.” that I am not an 
(Edipus. 

I am thankful to be respected, but sorry to be 
distrusted by Mr. Cowrsr. Not being personally 
known to him, it is especially kind in him to 
repeat that I am amiable. Does he mean thereby 
to confirm his decision, that I am also a fool? 
Such a mode of argument would be unnatural in 
a clergyman, and unbecoming in a scholar and a 
gentleman. It may console him to know that on 
first reading his remarks, however foolish, a strong 
sense of indignation at the wanton subtilty of 
their spirit made me feel anything but amiable. 
If, as he suggests, I wished to glorify myself, I 
certainly have adopted very unwise means to ac- 
complish that end. As to my experience, it has 
been long and large enough to teach me that some 
ripe scholars are very crude reasoners; and that 
many pass for learned, as poor rogues sometimes 

ass for rich—by showing a handful of flash notes. 
Though I think Mr. Cowrer has been too hast 
in inflicting correction on me, I yet really thank 
him for the useful lesson he has so cheaply given 
me ; and I hope, ere long, to offer more work for 
his kindly craft. G. Moore. 

Hastings. 


MESCHINES. 

(3 S. v. 310.) 
Mr. Carey has come upon a place in English 
enealogy, which, having now been mentioned 
in “N. & Q.,” may, I hope, have some more 
light thrown upon it. 
Todeni. By the statement in Banks (Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage, vol. i. p. 182), it appears 


that Robert de Todeni received the lordship of 


Belvoir from William the Conqueror. “ For what 
reason,” says Banks, “ William his successor as- 
sumed a surname different from his father, does 
not appear.” He mentions, however, the conjec- 
ture, that the new surname arose from William 
de Todeni’s great devotion to St. Alban; and 
says that — 

“ This seems more probable, because he is often written 
William de Albany as well as William de Albini, with the 


This is the pedigree of 











addition of Brito, as a contradistinction to another great 
baron William de Albini, called Pincerna.” 

He then mentions that this William had issue g 
son and successor, who, besides Brito, was also 
called Meschines. Mar. Carey has pointed out 
that this surname of Meschines “ does not imply 
any relationship with the Earl of Chester.” My 
inquiry is, what are the arms of the family known 
as De Todeni, De Belvoir, De Albini ? 

Dr. Wright, in his edition of Heylyn, says (p, 


College, Cambridge, in which the arms are accu- 
rately delineated in their proper colours ;” and by 
this he corrects his list of the arms of the English 
barons. In his corrected list (p. 549), he gives 
to Todeni, gu. an eagle displayed within a bor- 
dure argent. Albini, or, two chevronels within a 
bordure gu., and other Albini coats which are 
not to my purpose. Banks gives to Todeni gu 
anjeagle displayed within a bordure argent 
Guillim (ed. 1660, first issue), in the shield of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (p. 425), gives, 
topaz, two chevrons, and a border ruby to Trus- 
but; having given the quarter immediately pre- 
ceding, “saphire, a Catherne wheele topaz,” with 
out assigning any name. My copy of Guillim has, 
in an old hand, the name Belvoir added to this 
“ Catherne wheele” coat; and Gibbon, in his Jntre- 
ductio ad Latinam Blasoniam (1682) also gives 
this coat to Belvoir, (p. 135). Notitia Anglicana 
(1724), among the quarterings of the Duke of 
Rutland, gives the Catherine wheel coat, and 
assigns it to Belvoir. It also assigns the two chev- 
rons and a bordure to Trusbut. 

All the authorities which I have cited, even 
Guillim, are at best second-hand, and merely show 
an opinion. It might be hoped that at Haddon, 


| for instance, all might be cleared up. Robert de 


Roos, great-grandson of Everard de Roos and 
Rose ‘Trusbut, died in 1285. He had married 
Isabel de Albini de Belvoir, heiress of her house. 

In the reign of Edward IV., Sir Robert Man- 
ners married Eleanor de Roos: and Sir John 
Manners, second son of Thomas, first Earl of 
Rutland, married Dorothy Vernon of Haddon, 
who died in 1584. They, Sir John Manners and 
Dorothy Vernon, were grandfather and grand 
mother to John, the eighth Earl, in whose line the 
peerage continued. She was heiress of Haddos, 
and brought it into the family of Rutland. 

In the great gallery at Haddon, the first window 
on the right as you enter from the staircase shows, 
in glass, a large shield surrounded by renaissance 
scrolling. Below the shield is the date 1589. It 
is per pale, baron and femme. The baron side 
has sixteen coats, 4, 4, 4,4: 1. Manners; 2. De 
Roos; 3. Espec, gu. three Catherine wheels a 
gent; 4. Azure, a Catherine wheel or. Thea 
follow the rest till we come to—15. Gu., an eagle 
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displayed within a bordure argent, which is the 
coat given to Todeni; 16. Argent, two chevrons, 
and a bordure gu., which is given to Albini and to 
Trusbut. The femme is Vernon, with quarterings. 
The same Manners’ quarterings are repeated in the 
centre window of the gallery. They do not seem to 
me to answer my inquiry. Duplicate coats can 
scarcely be called uncommon. Hussey had two, 
given quarterly, as an example, by Guillim ; Mo- 
lyns had two; Botreaux had two. 
being, as far as I know, what are now called coats 
of augmentation. It is possible and probable that 
the family which was De Todeni originally, De 
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None of them | 


Albini by devotion, De Belvoir by territorial title, | 


used two. But whence comes the confusion, if it 
is a confusion, between De Albini and Trusbut ? 
According to the modern theory of marshalling, 
Trusbut certainly ought to stand where the single 
Catherine wheel does stand in the windows at 
Haddon. But why do the coats assigned to De 


Todeni and De Albini stand 15 and 16 after other | 


coats which came in before them? I have long 
thought that the exact arrangement of quarter- 
ings, which has been practised for more than two 
hundred years, is not always to be found in quar- 
tered shields of an earlier date. 

Guillim indeed gives examples of coats mar- 
shalled quarterly. But it will be seen by anyone 
who consults him for rules of marshalling coats of 
successive matches by the heirs, that he gives very 
little guidance, and leaves the manner of arrange- 
ment almost untouched. Having given his own 
paternal coat, impaling as femme Hatheway, he 
says, “the heir of these two inheritors shall bear 
these two hereditary coats of his father and 
mother to himself and his heirs quarterly ;” and 
gives a second shield with Guillim first and fourth, 
Hatheway second and third. But he says nothing 
against any arbitrary arrangement of quarterings. 
I hope that some of the able genealogists and 
heralds who read “ N. & Q.” will not think it lost 
time to give their attention to the inquiry which I 
have brought to their notice. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Worrs, Garprener To Henry VIII. (3 S. vy. 
194.) —I regret that I cannot afford S. Y. R. any 
information respecting Wolfe, gardener to Henry 
VIII., beyond what is contained in the followine 
passage of Hackluyt (Collection of Voyages, &c.), 
vol. ii. p. 165, ed. 1599, which, however, answers 
one of his queries : — 

“And in time cf memory things haue bene brought in 
that were not here before, as the Damaske rose by Doe- 
tour Linaker, King Henry the Seuenth and King Henrie 
the Eight’s Physician; the Turky cocks and hennes about 
lilty yeres past ; the Artichowe in time of King Henry the 
Eight; and of later time was procured out of Italy the 
Muske rose plant; the plumme called the Perdigwena, 
and two kindes more by the Lord Cromwell after his 


trauell; and the Abricot by a French Priest, one Wolfe, 
Gardener to King Henry the Eight.” 
Arxen Irvine. 
Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone, 


Miss Livermore (3 §. v. 35.) —I met Miss 
| Livermore in July, 1862, when on her way from 
Jerusalem to the United States, where she is still 
residing, or was a few months ago. 
| This aged lady certainly went to Jerusalem on 
four different occasions; and remained, including 
all her visits, for several years. Whether Miss 
Livermore was successful in converting the Jews, 
the only object of her mission, I am indeed unable 
to say ; but Lzxius could very possibly obtain this 
information by communicating with the bishop of 
the Protestant church in Jerusalem, who always 
assisted this venerable lady in the hours of her 
trial when living in that city—a kindness she has 
frequently mentioned. 

Miss Livermore is descended from an old and 
highly respectable family in Massachusetts ; but 
whether her grandfather held the high position, 
or obtained the distinguished honours mentioned 
by your correspondent, I cannot certainly answer, 
though I think it is true. A Bostonian. 


Tuomas Suaxspeare (3" §, v. 339.) —The 
Shakspeare Bond here given is certainly curious 
and interesting as connected with one who was, 
in all probability, a relative of the poet ; but your 
contributor is not correct in believing, as he does, 
this Thomas Shakspeare, of Lutterworth, to be 
“a Shakspeare who has hitherto escaped the in- 
dustry of Shakspearian investigators.” As far 
back as the year 1851 I discovered, amongst the 
MSS. of this borough, a letter addressed, in the 
summer of 1611, by certain leading inhabitants of 
Lutterworth, to the mayor of Leicester, respect- 
ing the plague, which was then very prevalent 
here. The letter (which, amongst other things, 
records the fact of a Leicester man having been 
turned out of his lodgings to die in the fields of 


| 


| the plague,) bears the signatures of five of the 


leading inhabitants of Lutterworth, “Thomas 
Shakespeare ” standing at the head, and it is coun- 
termarked by the two constables of the town. 

The discovery was mentioned in the same year 
in a paper on the “ Ancient Records of Leicester,” 
which I read before our local Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society; and which was printed in the 
volume of the Society’s Transactions in 1855. 
The fact was also communicated to Mr. Halliwell 
at the time. 

This Thomas Shakspeare is noticed in a volume 
ot Shakspeariana which I have in the press, and 
which was announced in your advertising columns 
of last week. Witiuo Ke tty. 

Leicester. 


Jupician Commitrec oF Privy Counc (3" 
S. v. 267, 364.) —I believe Mr. De Morecan has 
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somewhat incorrectly stated the law and the facts, 
when he says, “ all the cases come under the same 
Acts of Parliament, by which bishops are dis- 
tinctly added to the Committee in cases of heresy,” 
and that the rectification of this error will an- 
swer his query. 

The first Act of Parliament, in recent years, 
entrusting the Judicial Committee with jurisdic- 
tion in ecclesiastical cases, was the Act consti- 
tuting that Committee in 1833. 

Ecclesiastical cases were not specifically men- 
tioned, and only passed under that jurisdiction 
along with others; and it has been stated by 
Lord Brougham, the author of the Act, that it 
was, per incuriam, that cases of doctrine were 
allowed to come before that new tribunal. 

In 1840, Parliament seems to have felt that it 
was rather too great a change from the ancient 
law, which left the decision of doctrinal matters 
wholly to spiritual persons, to one which wholly 
excluded them; and, in tinker-like fashion, pro- 
ceeded to cobble the Act by adding to the Com- 
mittee certain prelates ; but only to the members 
of the said body when the cases arose under the 
same Act which so added them—commonly called 
the Church Discipline Act of 1840. 

The Gorham case did not arise under that Act, 
but was prosecuted by the Bishop of Exeter from 
his own Diocesan Court through the Court of 
Arches. The prelates, therefore, could not sit as 
members of the tribunal; but of course, being 
Privy Couticillors, they might be allowed to sit 
extra-legally as assessors “by direction of Her 
Majesty.” 

The other cases arose under the Act of 1840. 

For all the above, see Joyce's Ecclesia Vindi- 
cata, pp. 23—27, 59, 74—80, 81—85. 

LyTTELTOoN. 

Mornuer Goose (3 S. v. 331.) — The Oxford 
“ Mother Goose” was an old woman, who sat by 
the “Star Inn” in the Corn Market, and sold 
nosegays from a basket in her lap. Her lineaments 
have been abundantly preserved for posterity in 
at least three engravings—1l. Folio, coloured by 
Dighton; 2. Folio, three qrs. by Cardon, with the 
inscription “Ob. wt. 81;" 3. Full-length, small 
8vo, engraved by “T. W., Oxon,” published in 
The Young Travellers ; or, a Visit to Oxford, by a 
Lady, 1818, in which a very brief account of 
Mother Goose is also given. In the “ Advertise- 
ment” to the work, it speaks of “a little work 
which it is in contemplation shortly to publish,” 
which was to “contain correct likenesses of the 
curious characters here referred to, with some 
biographical or other accounts of them.” The 
plate of Mother Goose is given as a specimen of 
those that would accompany the forthcoming 
volume. uery, Was it ever published ? 

Concerning the “ Mother Goose” of pantomime, 
an anecdote will be found in the Illustrated News 





of this day (April 16, 1864), at p. 367, under the 
heading of “The late Mr. T. P. Cooke.” Buta 
full account of its production at Covent Garden 
Theatre, Dec. 26, 1806, and its immediate popula- 
rity and run of ninety-two nights will be found in 
chap. xii. of the Memoirs of Joseph Grimalii, 
edited by Boz. Curupert Bene. 


Correrti (3° S. v. 300.) —Tuomas Q. Covcn 
will find a very interesting account of the Colli- 
berts in Histoire des Races Maudites de la France 
et de [ Espagne, tome ii.p.1, by ne Michel, 
1847. <A very clear abstract from M. Michel's 
work is given by A. Cheruel in his Dictionnaire 
Historique des Institutions, Meurs et Coutumes de 
la France. Paris, 1855, vol. i. p. 173:— 

“ Colliberts.— The word collibert has been understood 
in several ways: in the Middle Ages it denoted a class of 
serfs also called cuverts. At present the appellation of 
collibert is given to certain inhabitants of Aunis and Bas- 
Poitou. ‘The Colliberts,’ says M. Guérard ( Prolégomeénes 
du Cartulaire de Saint Pére de Chartres, § 32), * may be 
classed either in the lowest rank of freemen, or at the 
head of those bound by serfdom. Whether their name 
signifies free from the yoke, free-necked—according to D. 
Muley’s definition—or to denote the freed men of a patron, 
as Du Cange has it, it is not the less certain that the 
Colliberts were deprived in some measure of liberty. The 
son of a Collibert remained a Collibert whatever change 
might happen to the person, tenure, goods, or position of 
his family. Colliberts were also sold, given, or ex- 
changed like serfs. Thibaut, Comte de Chartres, made a 
donation in 1080 to the Abbey of St. Pere de Chartres of 
several colliberts, with the condition that the monks 
should sing a psalm for him every day of the year, except 
feast days. Colliberts were, therefore, bound by serfdom. 
Their position appears to have borne a great analogy to 
that of the ancient coloni. 

“A council of Bourges, held in 1031, excluded them 
from the priesthood. Some writers think that they were 
strangers or the descendants of foreigners, and in this see 
the reason of their inferior condition. Hence the taxes 
laid on them, and the right of mortmain which affected 
their inheritance. Probably the colliberts of our days 
are the successors of these oppressed classes. The fact is, 
that in the part of Poitou known as ‘Le Marais,’ there 
are still miserable districts, whose inhabitants are fisher- 
men, and known as Colliberts or Cagots.” 

The colliberts seem to have fraternised with the 
Protestant party, especially at the time of the 
battle of Jarnac. Persons called Colliberts in- 
habit the arrondissement of St. Jean d’ Angely, St. 
Eutrope (arrondissement de Barbezieux, canton 


de Montmoreau), and many other places. 
W. H. P. 


Cuarsron, Coarerone (3"™ S. v. 280, 312.)— 
One of your correspondents wishes the “ British 
public” to be authoritatively informed that the 
word chaperon “ does not assume a feminine form 
when applied toa matron protecting an unmarr) 
girl;” and also complains that “ almost all our 
authors, especially our novelists, write the word 
‘chaperone’ when used metaphorically.” This 


newer form, chaperone, is termed by another of 
your correspondents, “ an ignorant barbarism. 
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The French word is unquestionably assuming 
amongst us the form chaperone ; and chaperone, as 
applied to a matron, has of necessity become femi- 
nine; but I really can see nothing in this to make 
any man bilious. The case stands thus :—French 
words ending in on, when, with or without change 
of meaning, they find a place in our language, ex- 
perience various treatment. Many retain their 
French spelling unaltered, as cordon. Many 
change the terminal on into oon, as in the case of 
ponton, pontoon. Some, however, change on into 
one. Such are baryton, semiton, pompon, chaperon. 
Exactly as baryton and semiton have in English 
long been barytone and semitone, exactly as pom- 
pon has more recently become pompune, so chape- 
ron is gradually becoming chaperone. And what 
harm? The word is merely passing into our 
language, as other words have passed before it, 
and is undergoing, in the transit, just the same 
process of naturalisation. 

Words which we find it convenient to adopt 
from the French often retain for a time what is 
meant to be their French pronunciation, but ulti- 
mately become Anglicised. When this occurs, 
the spelling frequently changes with the pronun- 
ciation. In our English pronouncing Dictionaries 
chaperon, viewed as French, stands in all its 
beauty, “shap’-er-ong”! Now “ shap’-er-ong,” 

in the lips of an Englishman who knows he cannot 
speak French, either is mumbled, or produces 
horrible contortions ; while in the lips of an Eng- 
lishman who fancies he can speak French, it is 
often that kind of French which makes a French- 
man say, “ Plait-il?” What is the practical in- 
ference? French for the French, English for the 
English. No bad riddance, surely, to get quit of 
“shap’-er-ong.” So let us give the word chaperone 
a civil welcome, and not call it “ an ignorant bar- 
barism.” Moreover, when (“ metaphorically,” as 


greaves; *Frances Dicconson; and * Agnes Raw- 
sterne 

Can what Mr. Crossley calls a pardon have 
been a commutation in some cases to a long im- 
prisonment ? FE. ke 

Wuirvuttre (2™ S. v. 24, 225; vi. 38, 57.) — 
Is F. C. H. in right suggesting, “ this must be the 
holly, the only English tree not previously named”? 
“ Holm” is thus interpreted in Halliwell’s Dic- 
tionary,—“ the holly. Some apply the term to the 
evergreen oak, but this is an error.” H.F.N. 
observes, that the hornbeam, and A. Hott Wuire 
that the crab, is not named by the poet. So far 
each is correct. But Mr. Wuite asserts that 
“the ash is the only indigenous poplar.” Is the 
ash a poplar at all ? Vryan Ruecep. 


Tue Batnuot: “ Taree Buive Beans,” etc. 
(3™ S. v. 297.)—Whether the uncouth expression 
“Putting three blue beans into a blue bag will 
not purify the constitution,” be Burke's or any 
other writer's, they are evidently an adaptation of 
a nursery puzzle of difficult articulation,— 

“ Three blue beans in a blue bladder; 
Rattle blue beans in a blue bladder; 
Rattle, bladder, rattle.” 
T. C. 


Durham. 





Mar or Roman Brirarn (3 S. v. 196.)—The 
astronomer royal, Mr. Airy, has given a map of 
part of Sussex, in the Archeologia (1852) to illus- 


| trate his view of Cexsar’s invasions of Britain; so, 


also, has Mr. Dunkin of the whole of Kent, in 
part x1. of the Archeological Mine. The latter 
map. attempts to show, for the first time, Cyesar’s 
marches in Britain, and also the alteration the 


| coast line has undergone in eighteen hundred 
| years. A. 


your correspondent says, but in plain English, as | 


I should say) we apply the term in its ordinary 
acceptation to a matron who is kind enough to 
take under her wing an unprotected spinster, the 
chaperone must still be “she,” not “he,” or the 
penalty of doing gooseberry would be too great. 


Scuin. 


Wircnes ry Lancaster Castie (3™ S. v. 
259.)—According to Mr. Crossley’s Introduction 
to Pott’s Discovery of Witches (Chetham Society), 
seventeen convicted witches were pardoned by 
Charles I. in 1633. 

At the autumn assizes, in 1636, we learn from 
the Farington Papers (Chetham Society), that 
the following witches were prisoners in Lancaster 
Castle. Those to whom an asterisk is prefixed 
were amongst the convicts of 1633: Robert Wil- 
kinson ; Jennett, his wife ; Marie Shuttleworth ; 
*Jennett Device ; 
Cronkshawe ; Marie Spencer; *Jennett Har- 


* Alice Priestley ; Jennett | 


Grorce Aveustus Appertey (3 S. v. 297.)— 
The only George Adderley in the Army List of 
1792 is Ensign George Adderley ; appointed to 
the 63rd (or the West Suffolk) Regiment of Foot 
the 30th Sept. 1790. I know nothing further 
about him. O. H. P. 


Passace 1x “Tom Jones” (3° S. v. 193.) — 
The following extract, from Hatcher's Salisbury 
(p. 602), will answer the query of your corre- 
spondent J. S. as to the meaning of the passage 
alluded to: — 

“ It is well known that Fielding, the novelist, married 
a lady of Salisbury named Craddock, and was for a time 
a resident in our city. From tradition we learn, that he 
first occupied the house in the close, on the south side of 
St. Ann’s Gate. He afterwards removed to that in St. 
Ann’s Street, next to the Friary; and finally established 


| himself in the mansion at the foot of Milford Hill, where 


he wrote a considerable part of Jom Jones. We need not 
observe that the scene is laid in the neighbourhood, and 
that a few of the incidents are related as happening at 
Salisbury. Some of the characters are identified with 


| persons living here at the time: — Thwackum is said 
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to have been drawn for Mr. Hele, master of the Close 
School; Square the philosopher, for Chubb the Deist; 
and Dowling the lawyer, for a person named Stillingfleet, 
who exercised that profession. The ‘ Golden Lion,’ where 
the ghost scene was acted, was a well-known inn at the 
corner of the Market Place and Winchester Street, where 
many a merry prank was played; and the person who 
sustained this part was Doughty, one of the Serjeants at 
Mace.” 

A. B. Mrpptetoy. 

The Close, Salisbury. ° 


Sone: “Is ir to Try ME?” (3 S. v. 241.) — 


“ When we have lost the power to do great services to 
one’s fellow creatures, one may at least do good-natured 
trifles.”—WA.tTeEr Scort. 

The annexed song is copied from a lady’s MS. 
music book. She once heard Edmund Kean sing 
it with great taste. If the music also be required 
by F. F. C., the writer of this will forward it: — 

“Ts it to try me 
That you thus fly me? 
Will you deny me 

Day after day ? 
Hiave you no feeling 
While I’m thus kneeling, 
With looks revealing 

All I can say? 

Or do you believe I'd lead you astray? 
Is it to try me 
That vou thus fly me? 
Will you deny me 

Day after day ? 

“ Should I believe thee, 
You might deceive me, 
And that would grieve me 

Ever and aye. 
Men are beguiling 
Oft while they’re smiling, 
Past reconciling, 

Day after day. 

Maids should beware what lovers say. 
Should I believe thee 
You might deceive me, 
And that would grieve me 

Ever and aye.” 


A. L. 
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following editions :—1. London, T. Payne, 1746 ; 
2. Glasgow, R. and A. Foulis, 1767; 3. London, 
J. Adlard, 1813; 4. Buddle’s edit., Newcastle, 
S. Hodgson, 1813; 5. Partington’s edit., London, 
J. Murray, 1825. A. G. W. 


Joux Younce, M.A., or Pemproxe Hatz, 
Camprince (2™ S. xii. 191.)—Query, if related to 
R. Younge, of Roxwell, in Essex? I shall be glad 
to obtain any particulars of the family or life of 
this author. Between 1638 and 1666 he wrote 
and published several voluminous and valuable 
works, besides many tracts, all on religious and 
moral subjects. I have nearly forty of these in 
my possession, and may indicate Sinne Stigma- 
tized: or the Drunkard's Character, &c.; A Counter. 
poyson, or Soverain Antidote against all Griefe, 
&e.; The Cure of Misprision, &c. &. On some 


| of the title-pages he calls himself R. Younge. The 





“Here wires Frep,” etc. (3' S. v. 254.) — | 


Professor Smyth read his lectures from separate 
sheets of paper. This allowed alterations; and I 
often saw him take a scrap (always neatly folded) 
from his pocket, and return it when read. It is 
likely that many such have been lost. I do not 
remember his reading the French epigram, but it 
probably was the following : — 
“ Colas est mort de maladie: 
Tu veux que j’en plaigne le sort. 
Que diable veux-tu que j’en die? 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort.” 
Les Epigrammes de Jean Ogier Gombauld, 
Ep. ivi. p. 32, Paris, 12°, 1658. 
H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


e is sometimes omitted. At other times R. Ju- 
nius. Frequently after the name is added “ot 
Roxwell, in Essex;” and occasionally the works 
are said to be “by Rich. Young, of Roxwel, in 
Essex, Florilegus.” A few of his tracts are in the 
Bodleian, and some were sold in Bliss’s collection, 
I have failed to trace them elsewhere. If your 
space admitted, I could give, from his now for- 
gotten works, some statements of historical inci- 
dence as to London, before and at the times of 
the Plague and the Fire. 

Thomas Young, of Staple Inne, author of Eng- 
land's Bane; or, the Description of Drunkennesse, 
4to, London, 1617. Was he related to the above 
R. Young? W. Lez. 


American Autnors (3" S. v. 96.) —Jonas B. 
Phillips, the author of Camillus, is a native of the 
city of Philadelphia, where he was born jn Oc- 
tober, 1805. At a very early age, he exhibited 
his talents as a dramatic author. A drama, writ- 
ten by him at the age of fourteen, entitled the 
Heiress of Sidonia, or, the Rose of the Monastery, 
having been very successfully produced at one of 
the Philadelphia theatres. In 1826, Mr. Phillips 
was admitted to the bar of that city, and removed 
to New York in 1830. Here he commenced the 
practice of law, and here he wrote bis maiden 
tragedy of Camillus for Mr. Harris G. Pearson, & 
rising young American actor; who produced it 
at the Arch Street theatre, in Philadelphia. It 
was triumphantly successful, and was subsequently 
performed in all the leading theatres in the United 
States. 

Mr. Phillips is probably one of the most suc- 


| cessful and popular dramatic authors of America. 


Among other productions of his, we may notice 
Oranasha, an Indian tragedy; The Evil Eye; 
The Pirate Boy, an opera founded on one of Mar- 


| ryat’s novels; Paul Clifford; Ten Years of @ 
“Century or Inventions” (3" S. v. 155.)— | 
In the Free Library, at the Patent Office, are the | 


Seaman's Life; Guy Rivers; and, if space were 
allowed, I could name many more. 
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Mr. Phillips is also the adapter of the libretto of 
the Postilion of Longjumeau, successfully produced 
at the Park Theatre by Miss Sheriff, Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Seguin; a>d recently revived by Miss 
Riching’s at Niblo’s, in this city. He has also con- 
tributed liberally to the literature of his country 
in various other departments of belles lettres, and 
has filled with ability for many years the office of 
assistant-district attorney. He is now one of the 
most popular and esteemed practitioners at the 
bar of this city, ranking among the ablest criminal 
lawyers of the country. G. C. 

New York. 

MiscectangeA Curtosa (3" S. v. 282.) — The 
original work of this name is a celebrated collec- 
tion of papers extracted from the Philosophical 
Transactions, containing writings of Newton, Hal- 
ley, Hooke, De Moivre, &c. It is common enough, 
and easily picked up. My set, which, as so often 
happens with books of that period, is made up 
from different editions, has vol. i. 3rd ed. 1726; 
vol. ii. 1723; vol. iii. 2nd ed. 1727. I have a 
note of the Misc. Cur. of York, 1734-35, which 
must be that of Turner, mentioned by your cor- 


respondent, but I think his name is not given. It | gt ex, 
oceupy the magnificent new Unitarian church, 


is in six numbers; and six numbers of Turner's 


Mathematical Exercises, London, 1750, is no doubt | 


the same work with a new title-page. The Misc. 
Scientif. Cur. has been alluded to in speaking of 
Reuben Burrow. There remains the Misc. Cur. 
Mathem., commenced in 1749, under the editor- 
ship of Francis Holliday, the translator of: Stir- 
ling’s work on Series. This translation was in- 
tended for the Miscellany, in which Holliday 
had commenced a translation of Brook Taylor's 
Methodus Incrementorum, which was never finished. 
This Miscellany got as far as page 186 of a 
second volume; about thirty more pages were 
printed, but not issued; they are bound up in 
what I suppose to have been Holliday’s copy, with 
an explanatory note by Hutton, into whose hands 
the copy came. This repetition of titles was a 
very bad practice. Many persons who would 
perhaps have bought these Miscellanies out of 
catalogues, must have passed them over with a 
glance, thinking they were copies of the collection 
which heads this article. A. Dz Morean. 


HorsEs FRIGHTENED AT THE Sicut or A CAMEL 
(2™ S. viii. 354, 406 ; 3™S. i. 459, 496.) —Mention 
is made of horses being frightened at the sight of 
strange animals—as camels. I know not whether 
the fact is worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.,” but 
on two occasions this antipathy has been forced 
on my observation. A few years ago, with my 
wife, I was driving, down a steep hill in Derby- 
shire, a horse belonging to her father, when we 
met a long train of Wombwell’s menagerie. The 
third or fourth caravan was being tugged up the 
hill by a huge dromedary ; which put our steed 


into so great trepidation that I became fearful of 
a serious accident. Happily I got down to his 
assistance ; for the eighth carriage was drawn by 
the great elephant, who so completed “ Jack's” 
consternation, that every limb quivered; and I 
believe he would have fallen, if I had not stood in 
front and clasped his head in my arms. When 
the cavalcade (if the word be admissible) had 
passed, my poor horse was steaming with a fearful 
perspiration. About a fortnight afterward, we 
again met the same “collection of wild beasts,” 
on another road in the same neighbourhood. It 
was “spring time,” and I had observed “ Jack,” 
the day before, nibbling the young buds of the 
hedge-row in his pasture: so now, before he had 
time to discover the approaching horror, I quietly 
turned him with his nose and mouth to the road 
side hedge; upon which he regaled himself, to 
the absorption of all other faculties, until we could 
again proceed without fear. W. Lez. 
Carter Lane Cuarpet, or “ MeEetine-novuse,” 
Lonvon (3" §. iv. 231.) — This building named 
in reply to “ Lines on London Dissenting Minis- 
ters,” no longer exists. The congregation having 
removed to Islington, Middlesex, where they 


called “ The Church of the Divine Unity,” or 
** Unity Church,” in the Upper Street. All the 
records of old Carter Lane, as well as the founda- 
tion stone of that puritan edifice, are now pre- 
served at Islington. S. Jackson. 

Wetsu Buriat Orrerines (3 S. v. 296.) — 
Are these offerings for the clergyman? I have 
been told that in cases of poverty, they go to the 
deceased’s family; that attendance at a Welsh 
funeral is voluntary, and not by invitation only ; 
that every one puts something in the plate, and 
that thus a nice little sum is sometimes handed 
to the survivors. This is a far prettier story than 
its going to the clergyman. Query, Which is the 
true one? BP. Ee 

Loxpon Smoxe anp Lonpon Licut (3" S. v. 
259.) —I have a note amongst my collections that 
sailors coming from distant voyages can distin- 
guish waves of London smoke in the sky thirty 
miles from the mouth of the Thames. 

Atrrep Joun DunkIn. 


Avurtuors or Hymns (3™ S. v. 280, 342.) —“ The 
Sheltering Vine” was compiled by the Countess 
of Northesk, Georgiana-Maria, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. George Elliot. Was ae Be 

I have not been able to find the lines “Thou 
God of love” in my copy of “ The Sheltering Vine.” 
Moreover, it is compiled by Lady Northesk not 
Southesk. Ae 

“Very Peacocx:” “Hamuert,” Act III. (3"4 
S. v. 232.) — A. A. is perhaps right in’surmising 
that the passage is corrupt. Other commentators 
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have been of the same opinion. The reading of 
the old copies is paiock or paiocke. Peacock was 
first introduced by Pope. Paddock, which A. A. 
would now suggest as likely, was put forward 
early in the last century by Theobald; but this 
conjecture of his has not found favour with com- 
mentators in general, and I think that there are 
valid reasons for preferring Pope’s peacock. 

Hamlet, elated with the success of his play, 
wherein he has caught the conscience of the king, 
bursts out into a random rhyme : — 

“Why let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play: 
For some must walk, while some must sleep, 
Thus runs the world away.” 
And presently afterwards he rattles on with ano- 
ther strain of the same kind: — 
“ For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very — ass.” 

When he comes to the last word, the unseemli- 
ness of it strikes him at once, and he substitutes 
for it another, which, while it breaks the metre, 
expresses in a less offensive manner his disgust at 
the hollow grandeur of the new king — 

“A very, very—peacock !” 

Horatio intimates to Hamlet that he would have 
been warranted in retaining the rhyming word, 
but, instead of following up the train of thought, 
Hamlet, in a more serious tone, adverts to the 
confirmation of his suspicions; but all at once, 
while touching upon the talk of poisoning, he checks 
himself, and abruptly calls for music, turning off 
in his former tone of levity — 

“ For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why, then, belike—he likes it not, perdy.” 

If I have correctly caught what was passing in 
Hamlet's mind, it will be seen that the word pad- 
dock, as intended to convey a charge of poisoning, 
would have been out of place. MELETEs. 


Tue Passine Bett or St. Serurcurr’s (3 S. 
v. 170, 331.)—In the last part (23rd) of Mr. Col- 
lier’s privately-printed Illustrations of Early Eng- 
lish Popular Literature, Richard Johnson's “ The 
Pleasant Walks of Moore-fields,” occurs the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“Citizen loquitur. (After enumerating many of the 
charitable actions of the worthy citizens, he proceeds, 
p- 30.) There is now living one Master Dove, a Mar- 
chant-taylor, having many years, considering this olde 
proverb,* hath therefore established in his life time to 
twelve aged men, Marchant-taylors, 6 pounds 2 shillings 
to each yearly for ever; he hath also given them gownes 
of good brude cloth, lined throughout with bayes; and 


* “Women be forgetfull, children be unkinde, 
Executors covetous, and take what they find; 
If anyone aske where the legacies became ? 
They answere, So God helpe me, he died a poore man.” 





) 
| 
| 
j 
| 


are to receive at everie three yeres’ end the like 

ownes for ever. He likewise, in charitie, at Saint Sepul- 
chre’s Church without Newgate, allowes y® great bell on 
every execution day to be tolled, till the condemned pri- 
soners have suffered death; and also a small hand-bell to 
be rung at midnight under Newgate, the night after their 
condemnation, and the next morning at the church wall, 
with a prayer to be sayd touching their salvation; and 
for the maintaining thereof, he hath given to Saint Se- 
pulchre’s a certaine samme of money for ever.” 


In the extract from the City Press, at p. 170, 
the worthy citizen’s name is “ Dowe;” in the ex- 
tract from Stow’s London “ Done;” whilst John- 
son calls him “Dove.” Which is right? The 
donor was living when Johnson wrote, 1607, 
Could he have made an error in the name, or has 
Munday? It must not be charged on Stow, who 
died in 1605, thirteen years before the publica. 
tion, and in the year of the bequest. What is the 
authority for “ Dowe” in the City Press notice? 

James Brapon. 

Albion House, Pont-y- Pool. 


Trwotuy Prati (3" S. v. 298.) —The real name 
of this author was Stewart Threipland, an Advo- 
cate at the Scottish bar. T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 


Satmacunpr (3 §. v. 322.) — Lorp Lr 
TELTON quotes Johnson, that Salmagundi is cor- 
rupted from selon mon gott, or salé a mon gout. I 
fancy a more plausible derivation, considering all 
things—especially culinary—might be salmi Condé, 
or @ la Condé. You may leave the why and where- 
fore to anybody who has seen many French bills 
of fare. H. Green. 

Arundel Club. 


Ension W. A. Sutwertanp (3™ S. v. 322.)— 
William Alexander Sutherland was appointed 
Ensign by purchase, in the 78th Highlanders, on 
March 22, 1833, and joined the depot in six 
weeks from that date. ‘The depot was then quar- 
tered in Scotland, and Ensign Sutherland never 
joined the service companies which were then 
stationed at Ceylon. 

On August 29, 1834, Ensign Gillespie, on half- 
pay of the 89th Regiment, was appointed ensign 
in the 78th Highlanders, “ Vice Sutherland ;” but 
no statement was made as to what had become 
of Ensign Sutherland, nor did the name of that 
officer appear in the Army List for October or 
November, 1834, in the lists of officers who had 
retired, resigned, died, or been dismissed. How- 
ever, at p. 660 of the Annual Army List for 1835, 
the name of Ensign Sutherland of the 78th Regi- 
ment appears in the list of deceased officers. I 
am certain that if your correspondent, Mr. Mac- 
KAY, will apply to Captain J. W. Collins, Union 
Club, Trafalgar Square, London, he will obtain 
full information respecting the fate of Ensign 
Sutherland, as Captain Collins served as an ensiga 
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in the 78th Highlanders, and was attached to the 
depot companies at the same time that Ensign 
Sutherland belonged to the corps, and served with 
the depot. Ze1TeEN ALTEN. 


“Tou ART LIKE UNTO LIKE, AS THE Devi. 


sarp To THE Cottier” (3" S. v. 282.)—Ray, in his | 


Collection of Proverbs, has: 

“ Like will to like (as the Devil said to the Collier). 
Or, as the scabb’d Squire said to the mangy Knight, 
when they both met in a dish of butter’d fish.” 


W. I. S. Horton. 


Corseut : ARRONDISSEMENT OF Dinan.—In the 
notice upon “Dinan” (3"¢ S. v. 273, 275), the name 
of a place, once celebrated amongst the ancient 
Gauls and their Roman conquerors, was given 
as “Corsent,” instead of Corsewl. An untoward 


fate, as to its real designation, seems to attach to | 


this Breton “‘ Herculaneum.” The Romans did 
not choose to call it after its original occupants 
the “Curiosilita,” and they, therefore, described 
it as “ Fanum Martis.” So it continued until the 
fifth century ; when the valiant Curiosilites, hav- 
ing shaken off the Roman yoke, restored the town 
to its original Celtic appellation. Since then, it 
has been described, with various changes of ortho- 
graphy, viz. as “ Corseul, Corseult, Corsold, Cour- 
soult, Cursoul, Courseult, Courseu, Corseu, and 
Corseulte.” It was not until the eighteenth century 
the “Fanum Martis” was identified, by the dis- 
covery in an obscure hamlet of the remains of a 
Roman temple. The more the soil of the same 
locality has since that time been explored, the 
more convincing are the proofs that, during the 
Roman occupation, Corseul must have been a 
station of very great importance. It has too, 
since then, been a subject of constant contention 
amongst Breton antiquaries. They have been 
puzzled in determining by whom it was first 
founded, and by what race of barbarians it was 
a not merely destroyed, but almost com- 
pletely obliterated. Lobineau, Deric, Manet, De 
la Porte, Merimes, are in doubt as regards both 
points. An accurate description of its most in- 
teresting antiquities has been given by M. Odirici, 
in a work upon Dinan; and a further reference 
to them is to be found in a work, published last 
year, by M. Jéhan de Saint Clavier, upon “ Bri- 
tanny.” As to the derivation of the name of “ Cor- 
seul,” one of the Breton antiquaries, M. Jollivet, 
makes the following remark—the last sentence of 
which is worth quoting in the original : — 


“It has been asserted that Corseul is derived from 
Cur sul ; and that these two words signify, in the Celtic 
language, the wood of the sun, the wood of the god of war. 
Nous ne voyons nulle part que cur ait la signification 
qu'on lui donne, ne méme que ce mot soit breton.” 


W. B. Mac Cane. 


Dinan, Cétes du Nord, France. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Our Lord as exemplified in Works of Art: 
with that of His Types, St. John the Baptist, and other 
Persons of the Old and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Jameson. Continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. Jn Two Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 
What lover of Art does not know and admire the 

beautiful and instructive volumes in which Mrs. Jameson 

has both told and illustrated how the Great Masters treated 

The Legends of the Madonna; The Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs; and The Legends of the Monastic Orders ? 

At the time of her death, in 1860, she was preparing the 

work before us; which she considered as the more im- 

portant section, as well as the natural completion of her 

series of contributions to the literature of Christian Art. 

But though she had sketched out the programme, and 

indeed written some portion of it, Lady Eastlake—who, 

to do homage to the memory of her friend, undertook to 
continue and complete it—bas had to do the work in her 
own way, and well indeed has she done it. After due 
consideration, she resolved on departing in some measure 
from the scheme proposed by Mrs. Jameson; and deter- 
mined, as we think rightly, to treat the subjects chrono- 
logically. The work commences, therefore, with the 

Fall of Lucifer, and Creation of the World, followed by 

the Types and Prophets of the Old Testament. Next 

comes the History of the Innocents and of John the 

Baptist, leading to the Life and Passion of Our Lord. 

Lady Eastlake’s reputation as an Art critic, and her in- 

timate acquaintance with the Art treasures both of this 

country and the Continent, are sufficient to satisfy the 
reader as to the skill and judgment with which she would 
work out such a programme; and when we add, that she 
has been assisted by many of the men most eminent for 
their knowledge of Art in all its various forms, it will 
readily be conceived what a valuable contribution to our 

History of Early Art is the work before us. Like the 

volumes to which they form a handsome and appropriate 

completion, the two now before us are as profusely as 

they are beautifully illustrated —for upwards of 280 

woodcuts, and upwards of 30 etchings, from the great 

works of the Great Masters, give interest to these two 
volumes: which, as Lady Eastlake says, may “serve to 
indicate those accumulated results of the piety and in- 
dustry of ages — and the laws, moral, historical, and pic- 
torial, connected with them—which have created a realm 
of Art almost kindred in amount to a Kingdom of 
Nature.” 


The History of Scotland, from the Accession of +Alexan- 
der ITI. to the Union. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, &c. 
In Four Volumes. Vol. I. (Nimmo.) 


The many years which have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the last edition of Mr. Tytler’s History, have by 
no means diminished its reputation. The pains which 
the author bestowed on the accumulation of his materials, 
and the pleasing style in which he exhibited the result 
of his researches, won for the book a ready and well- 
deserved recognition of its merits. Under these cir- 
cumstances, seeing the success which has attended the 
People’s Editions of Macaulay and Alison, we think Mr. 
Nimmo has shown good judgment in determining to issue 
a People’s Edition of Tytler; and seeing how neatly, yet 
cheaply it is produced, there can be little doubt that it 
will meet with the success it deserves. 

Notes on Wild Fiowers. ByaLady. (Rivington.) 

The fair authoress of this pleasing little volume claims 
for it only the merit of a careful and painstaking com- 
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— but it is something considerably more than this. 
is compiled with great taste, and a love for the beauty 
of the gems which deck our fields, woodlands, and hedge- 
rows, which is likely to lead many to the pleasant study 
of English wild flowers. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With Illus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. (Chapman & Hall.) 

We will back Charles Dickens’s Greenbacks against 
Chase’s all the world over, as being of higher value, and 
consequently being certain of a wider circulation and 
readier acceptance. In this first issue, Mr. Dickens shows 
all his old vigour—his touching pathos, and quiet humour ; 
and it is easy to foresee that before the story comes to an 
end, Our Mutual Friend, who already numbers his admir- 
ing acquaintances by thousands, will increase them ten- 
fold. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and au- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Jzavsatem: the Emanation of the Great Albion, 1804. 

Blake, South Molton Street. 

Wanted by Mr. J. Baynes Thompson, 3, Rothwell Street, 
Primrose Hill, London. 


Srewsen’s Faery Qoeewe. Books IV. & V., forming part of the Ist 
, 4to. London: Ponsonbie, 1566. Or the whole of the tnd vol. 
Daamartic Cosrome or Saaxesreane’s Prays. The part containing the 

Merchant of Venice and Othello, !12mo. London: about 182 
Faanx Howano’'s Sriait of Suaxesreane. e part containing Mea- 
sure for Measure, Much Ado about Nothing, 2 Wives of Windsor, 
and Richard 
Ono Ewotmwn Pravs (the Series known as Dilke's). 
Mariow’s Dr. Faustus. Large paper. 
Wiattame’s Views ww Greece. Part XI, 
8vo. London, about 184. 
Wanted by \/r. Marsh, Fairfield House, Warrington. 


Printed by W- 


Part L. containing 


London, 1814. 
completing the work. Royal 


Bonae’s Extinct Peenaor. 
Wanted by Z. M. B., Oxford Union Society, Oxon. 
Bove'’s Naneartrve or as Cartivrry ww France. 
Wanted by Rev. 2. Sanke 


2nd Edition. 

y, North Shields, 

Tur Poeasenes or Prery: a Poem, by the Rev. Robert Wilson. 2nd 

Edition. 1840. 

Wanted by H. M. Bealby, Esq., 4, Crowhurst Road, Angel 
Brixton. 


Road, 


Dewwam's Hrerony or Swevew, Dewminx, &c., in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Library. 2 Vols. 
Hisrony oF Exotann, by a Lady. 2 Vols. Parker. 


Wanted by Mr. Miller, 5, Victoria Terrace, Larkhall Lane, 8. 
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Lately published, in small Svo, 32, 


HE ADELPHI OF TERENCE, with Engli 
Notes. the REV. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, M. 
ee. -L. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late Accietans 
aster 


“ A work displaying sound scholarship and experience in teach} 
= the Introduce’ tion the difficult subject of the Metres of Terence ig ay 
A thencceum. 
“ The comments on the Latin Text are both copious and able.” 
iterary Churchman, 
“ Very admirable notes—at once able, judicious, critical, philol 
and explanatory of the text, construction, and intention of the Play,” 


“ The edition before us deserves a cordial welcome.” 
Saturday Review, 
RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 


DR. WORDSWORTH'S HOLY YEAR. 
Third Edition, cloth, extra, large type, price 4s. 6d, 
HE HOLY YEAR; or, HYMNS for Sundays, 
Holy Days, and other Occasions. 
A Smaller Edition, 2s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 

one 

520), price 9s. 
WILD FLOWERS. By 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 


Sew ready, in small ®vo (pp. 
N)}OTES on 


+ LADY. 


Just published, in small &vo, price 3s. 


QAINTL sINESS: a COURSE of SERMONS 
h the BEATITUDES, preached at St. Mary's Church, Putney, 
RUBERT HENLEY, Pe rpetual Curate of Putney. 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 


Elegantly printed by Whittingham, in small 8vo, price 5s. in anti 
c th; or 10s. 6d. in calf, red edges, 


HOMAS A KEMPIS, Or THe 
CHRIST. A carefully revised Translation. 
RIVINGTONS 


IMITATION 


» London and Oxford. 


Ninth Edition, feap. is. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEAS 
an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, 
Skin; and of their Tre atment by we my and other Hygienic 
By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M. 4R.C.S., and F. 
burgh; F.R.M.C.S. London, : 


“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the 
Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise on the subject that has 
appeared.” — Westminster Review. 


“ Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well educated 
man. This work is by far the most scientific that we have sem 
hydropathy.” 

“ Of all the expositions which have been published respecting the 
Water Cure, this is the most tangible and complete.’ 

Literary Gaze 


— Atheneum. 


Just published, feap. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
Ac! DOMESTIC HYDROTHER APELAg 


the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By JAMES 
GULLY, M.D., &c., &c., Author of the “ Water Cure in © 


Disease.’ 
London : SIMPKIN, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
iO BOOKBUYERS. — Seconp-Hanp Booxs 
first rate Condition. History, Poetry, the Drama, Theology, 
Miscellaneous Literature. Send Stamp for postage of Catalogue. 
W. HEATH, 197, Oxford Street, London. 


MARSHALL, & CO., 


UTOGRAPHS.—HOLLOWAY & 80 
Lt CATALOGUE of a Selection of important Historical. Lite 
and other Avrocaarus; being the Third Portion of a Collection 
Sale, at prices atlixed, is now ready; and may be had on applicatio® 
25, Bedtord Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS from LORD LYNDHURST’S LIBRAR 


) on Art; Facetie; Volumes of Tracts: Bible Prints ; Shakepeatt] 
Old Bailey Triais; London; Curious and Interesting. 

8.SAMUEL «& SON'S Catalogue Free for a Stamp, from 5, 
Inn Road, W.C. 








